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PROCEEDINGS. 


Nintu Meerine, April 14th, 1859. In the 
absence of the President, Frederick Prime, 
Esq., in the Chair. 

On motion, the ordinary business of the So- 
ciety, except the admission of new members, 
was suspended. 

_ Marcus J. Boorman, Walter Underhill, Robert 
Ray, Jr., A. P. Robinson, Augustus F. Dow, 
Manton Marble, Edward Dickenson, John T. 
Doyle, Hon. James I. Roosevelt, Alfred W. 
Craven, C. E., John B. Holmes, Rev. J. W. 
Cumming, D. D., Charles M. Leupp, George T. 
Strong, F. H. Gerdes, Isaac Bernheimer, Benja- 
min M., Stilwell, and Francis W. Worth, were 
elected as Resident Members. 

Hon. James Dixon, U. 8. Senator, (Conn.) ; 
Edward D. Mansfield, Commissioner of Statis- 
tics, for the State of Ohio; and Washington A. 
Bartlett, late of the U. S. Coast Survey, were 
elected Corresponding Members. 

John McLeod Murphy, Esq., read a paper on 
the “ Isthmus of Tehuantepec; its Inhabitants 
and Resources.” The thanks of the Society were 
tendered to Mr. Murphy for his Address, and a 
copy requested for the Archives of the Society. 

Before adjournment, Mr. Murphy took occa- 
sion to present to the Society, on behalf of His 
Excellency, Porfirio Diaz, Jefe Politico of Te- 
huantepec, a map of the State of Oaxaca, for 
which the thanks of the Society were directed 
to be returned. Adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


MICRONESIA. 
THE RUINS ON PONAPE, OR ASCENSION ISLAND.* 


[Dr. Latham, in his “Man and His Migrations,” 
mikes the following supposition: “If the inhabited 
world were one large circular island; if its population 
were admitted to have been diffused over its surface 
from some single point, and if that single point were at 
the same time unascertained and requiring investiga- 
tion, what would be the method of our inquiries? We 
should ask what point would give us the existing phe- 
nomena with the least amount of migration; and we 
should ask this upon the simple principle of not multi- 
plying causes unnecessarily. The answer would be— 
the center. From the center we can people the parts 
about the circumference without making any line of 
migration longer than half a diameter; and without 
supposing any one of such numerous lines to be longer 
than the other.” 

Taking the center as it is, Dr. Latham selects six 
extreme points as starting places, and from there traces 
back the lines of migration, by physical affinities, and 
affinities of language, toward a common center. These 
six points are Terra del Fuego, Van Dieman’s Land, 
Easter Island, which is the farthest extremity of Poly- 
nesia, Cape of Good Hope, England, and Ireland. 

Of course this is pure hypothesis, and I do not quote 
pit as having any scientific value. But it is curious that 
the common center of these various lines would be 
“somewhere in intra-tropical Asia’’—near the spot 
toward which history and tradition point as the seat of 
the common origin of the human race. 

Dr. Latham’s imaginary line from Easter Island, 
runs through the Caroline and Pelew groups, to the ° 
Phillipines, and thence to the south-eastern portion of 
the Asiatic Continent, on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula; 
i. e., he supposes that the Caroline Islands were peopled 
from the Malayan Peninsula, by way of the Philip- 
pines. 

Pickering makes a suggestion regarding waves of 


* An Address by L. H Gulick, M. D., of Micronesia, 
read by Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, D. D., before the 


American a and Statistical Society on the 
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migration, which may help to elucidate the difference 
of social culture between the islands and the main land. 
He says, ‘‘ If the human family has had a central ori- 
gin, and has gradually and regularly diffused itself, 
followed by the principal inventions and discoveries, 
the history of man would then be inscribed on the 
globe itself; and each new revolution obliterating more 
or less of the preceding, his primitive condition should 
be found at the furthest remove from the geographic 
center; as, in the case of a pebble dropped into the 
water, the earliest wave keeps most distant from the 
point of origin.”’ (p. 291.) Ourown pioneer emigration 
illustrates this. 

As yet our data are too imperfect to warrant us in 
forming a theory as to the origin of Micronesians. The 
missionaries at the Carolines are reducing the native 
dialects to a written form, and will soon present us a 
comparative grammar, with Polynesian and Asiatic 
affinities. Dr. Gulick is investigating physiological 
characteristics, traditions, and monumental remains. 
Thus, while imparting a Christian civilization, they 
will aid the civilized world in solving great problems 
of history. — Editors. | 


Ascension Island, of the Pacific Ocean, called 
by the native inhabitants, Ponape, is situated 
in lat. 6° 55! N., and long. 158° 25/ E. It is 
peopled by a race that no doubt migrated from 
the west, and most probably from the Philip- 
pine Islands. Its language has many close re- 
lations to that spoken in the western part of 
the Caroline range, which has been distinctly 
traced to the Tagala of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. The island consists of a coral reef 
about eighty miles in circumference, enclosing 
several basaltic islands, one of which is perhaps 
sixty miles in circumference, and gives name to 
the whole group. 

A thorough description and discussion of the 
ruins on Ascension Island, will throw much 
light on those similar structures that have 
been slightly noticed on various Micronesian 
Islands, and that will no doubt yet be found | 
more widely diffused on all the high islands, 
and more interesting than has yet been im- 
agined. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE RUINS. 

The whole main island, and even the lesser 
ones of the slightest moment, may be said to be 
covered with curious stone structures, that are 
conveniently termed ruins, though it should 
not be inferred that they are necessarily in a 
ruinous condition. It is difficult to walk a 
mile, or even half that distance, in any direc- 


tion, without encountering these remains of 


ancient labor. They are to be found in all 
possible locations—along the ocean. shore, and 
miles inland—on hills of commanding height, 
and in secluded vallies—on level plats, and on 
steep hill slopes. They are of various ages, as 
may be inferred from their being found in every 
degree of preservation, and from the varying 
growths of vegetation in and upon them. 

A few of these ancient wonders are of earth, 
and these are to be found in two or three of 
the open, spaces in the forests, where nothing 
grows but a short grass and a few stunted 
Pandanus shrubs. They consist of long, nar- 
row mounds, from eight to ten feet in height, 
and about fifteen feet wide at the base. 

By far the greater number, however, of these 
structures, are of stone ; and these are of seve- 
ral kinds. 

1. A heterogeneous class, which it is difficult 
to designate. Sometimes they are mere lines 
of stones, with no definite commencement or 
termination ; formed often, perhaps usually, of 
the very largest kind of movable rocks ; and of 
very varying heights. Sometimes, as at the 
mouth of the Ronkiti stream, they appear like 
an embankment for a road along the shore. In 
several of the excessively rocky parts, as on 
the eastern slopes of the Jekoits Island, large 
bodies of stone are piled up in every imaginable 
arrangement, forming long walks, embankments, 
solid squares, and irregular enclosures. 

2. Scattered over every portion of the island, 
with the possible exception of only the moun- 
tainous central peaks, are walls arranged in 
squares or parallelograms, sometimes a wall 
within a wall, and often enclosing a pile of well 
laid stone, in which a small vault may generally 
be found. 

These squares are of every size, from two or 
three yards, to ten or fifteen rods. The walls 
are of all heights, sometimes scarcely more 
than a continuous line of stones, and sometimes 
five or six feet high; and in one noted case, 
(that shall be particularly described in connec- 
tion with the next class of structures,) they 
are more than twenty feet in height. The 
thickness of the walls varies proportionably 
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with the height, from two or three, to ten feet. 
The materials are principally irregular basaltic 
rocks, occasionally basaltic prisms intermixed, 
sand oft times coral stones fill up the interstices. 
In some few instances an outer wall encloses an 
inner. If the walls be of considerable height, an 
entrance four or five feet in width is almost 
always to be found very near the center of one 
of the sides. And when there is a double wall, 
a passage in the enclosed wall exactly corres- 
ponds to that in the outer. 

Tn many cases near the center of the enclosed 
space, rather to the side farthest from the en- 
trance, and sometimes quite in one of the re- 
mote corners, an apparently solid square of 
stones will be found, from 3 to 6 feet high, and 
from 12 to 15 feet in length and breadth, in 
which is a rude vault about 6 feet long, 3 to 6 
feet broad, and from 8 to 5 feet deep. Long 
‘broad stones form the roof of the vault; and 
often, immediately before the entrance through 
the outer wall, an obsolete opening into the 
vault will be seen, which has been carefully 
filled up in a way that shows it was done after 


the original walls of the yault were built. It 
is sometimes impossible to find a vault in this 


central square, yet not often. An entrance to 
the vault can usually be effected with com- 
parative ease from the top, though that is most 
palpably not the original intent. Human bones, 
far advanced in decomposition, are not unfre- 
quently to be found in these vaults, with orna- 
ments such as were no doubt once used by the 
inhabitants, and that are much like those still 
valued by the natives, not only of Ponape, but 
of most Micronesian Islands both to the east 
and west. 

3. In one locality on the eastern shore: of 
Ponape, at the mouth of the Metalanim Harbor, 
on the coral flats between the encircling reef 
and land, a number of artificial islets are so ar- 
ranged over the space of perhaps a square 
mile, that the appearance is such as the sub- 
merged foundations of a modern city, with no 
superstructures, might present. 

These are the “ Ruins” first described by a 
sailor named O’Connell, in a small volume en- 


titled his “Adventures,” and spoken of in 
Hale’s Report on Ethnography and Philology, 
connected with the U.S. Exploring Expedition. * 
So much of the irreconcilably and egregiously 
incorrect is mingled with O’Connell’s narrative, 
not only regarding the ruins, but concerning 
everything connected with the whole island, 
that [ shall but slightly allude to it, though it 
has the considerable merit of having been the 
first published notice of these structures. 

Where these peculiar ruins are found, the 
distance from the land to the encircling reef 
is not half a mile. Coral flats, slightly higher 
than low water mark, oceupy the whole space. 
Some of the islets are regular parallelograms, 
50 feet and upwards in length; others are very 
irregularly trilateral, quadrilateral, or poly- 
lateral, covering in some instances several acres. 
They are so arranged in relation to each other, 
that canal-like spaces intervene, on an average 
perhaps 12 feet wide, through which the tide 
ebbs and flows. At the junction of canals or 
streets from different directions, they often 
widen out to many yards. 

The unvarying structure of these islets, is an 
outer edging or facing of basaltic rocks, chiefly 
prisms, while the whole enclosed area is filled 
up with closely packed coral stone, to the level 
of the top of the basaltic wall, which is one, 
two, or three feet above high-water-mark. In 
but very few cases is this skeleton of the islets 
crumbled. On several of the islets there are 
walls of the same structure as those before de- 
scribed, forming enclosures, both with and 
without central vaults. 

This whole assemblage of islets is now over- 
grown with vegetation. Some of the larger 
islets are occupied by bread-fruit and cocoanut 
trees; the rest, together with large portions 
of the canals are enshrouded with the man- 
grove. Till within the memory of some living, 
(1852,) the whole of this locality was densely 
populated, with the exception of the most 
sacred spots, and no mangroves were allowed 
to intrude. A few inhabitants are still to be 
found there. 

On one of the islets, named Pankalera, 
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where some of the most important religious 
sceremonies of the tribe are several times a year 
performed, a sort of paved way laid with broad 
stones, some of them having a peculiar central 
depression, leads to a spot peculiarly sacred, 
over which a small shed is erected. Near by 
are several low walls forming more or less de- 
cided squares, at different points of which re- 
ligious ceremonies are at stated seasons per- 
formed. There are several other sacred islets 
where ceremonies are at times celebrated, and 
where low walls or pavements can be seen by 
those who dare venture in. In the canals at 
several different places, are stones of peculiar 
shapes, one of which is called a turtle, one an 
ear ornament, one a wooden trough, and one 
an instrument for pounding food, all which are 
connected with mythological tales. 

T will not more particularly notice any of 
the islets saye that one named Nantoaj, the 
most singular and astonishing one of the whole 
number, from the structures erected upon it. 
It was the structures on this one islet alone 
that were briefly and accurately described by 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, and for the first time de- 
lineated by Mr. J. 'T. Gulick, in the “ Friend,” 
of Dee. 17, 1852, Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
I copy a description of them, written by Mr. J. 
T. Gulick, Oct. 1852, and ultimately laid be- 
fore the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. 

“They present a front of 160 feet, and are 
over 250 feet in length from east to west, occu- 
pying a little islet about an acre inextent. The 
foundation platform, which consists of coral 
stones with a basaltic facing, rises about eight 
feet above low-water-mark. On the west side, 
the walls, which are about 20 feet high, are 
placed back from the edge of the foundation 
works, leaving a platform 15 feet wide; but 
on each of the other sides, the face of the wall 
corresponds with that of the buttress, present- 
ing a perpendicular front 28 feet above the 
water. 

“Except on the front, or western end, the 
walls are not only over-topped by large trees, but 
are even buried in the green foliage of ferns 


and bushes, and long hanging vines. They ap- 
pear quite perfect, except in one place on the 
north side, where, for the space of a rod or two, 
the wall has given way on the inside, though 
the outer face is perfect, and also on the north 
side western entrance. A broken place in the 
platform on the front side affords an easy ascent, 
and an entrance 15 feet in width opens through 
the walls to the structures within. 

“ At this place we entered and spent two 
hours or more in exploring the vaults, measur- 
ing the walls, and securing specimens of the 
prismatic formations, which are almost the only 
kind of stone found in the walls. Many of the 
prisms are over 10 feet in length, having five, 
six, and seven sides—the five sided ones being 
the most abundant. One that we measured 
was 18 feet in length, and abont 2 in diameter, 
having six sides. In constructing the walls the 
stones of one tier have been laid parallel with 
the line of the wall, and those of the next trans- 
versely. The smallest prisms were 3 or 4 in- 
ches in diameter. 

“Within the outer bulwarks is another en- 
closure, with 75 feet front and 95 fect depth. 
It has a foundation platform of its own, on 
which its walls and the main central vault was 
built. This platform is 8 feet above the main 
foundation on which the outer walls stand, and 
is 100 feet broad, by 127 feet long, which leaves a 
walk around the enclosure 20 feet wide on the 
eastern side, and 12 feet wide on the other sides. 
This wall rises 10 or 12 feet above the platform 
which leaves the top but a foot or two lower 
than that of the outer walls. 

“The lower part of the outer wall is 18 feet 
thick on the west side, and 14 feet on the other 
sides; but at a height corresponding with that 
of the foundation of the inner enclosure, the 
wall is narrowed, leaving a walk 8 feet wide 
around the inner side. Above this, the walls 
are 10 feet thick in front, and 6 feet on the 
other sides. Besides the wide entrance on the 
west side, there is a little passage about 5 feet 
wide and 4 feet through the wall on the south, 
and a similar one on the north side. 

“ The inner walls are built on the same plan 
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as the outer ones—the lower part being ten 
feet thick, and the upper but five. They are, 
however, finished differently at the top, for the 
last two or three courses of stones jut beyond 
the face of the wall, forming a cornice about 2 
feet wide on the outer side. The entrance is 
on the west side, directly in front of the first 
one, and of about the same width. In the cen- 
ter, is a pile of stone work 12 paces square at 
the bottom, and 8 or 9 feet in height. Two 
surrounding platforms, each a yard in width, 
divide the ascent to the top into three steps. 
The top is about 24 feet square. Within this 
structure is a vault; and in the west side, di- 
rectly in front of the gateway, there seems to 
have once been a doorway leading into it, which 
is now strongly blocked up. A narrow entrance 
has, however, been opened at the top, through 
which we descended, and found ourselves in a 
dark cell 8 feet deep, and 11 by 10 feet in 
length and breadth. The only light that reached 
us entered through the cracks between the long 
prisms laid across overhead. The foreigners 
told us that coral stones once formed a pave- 
ment on the floor of the vault, but within 10 
or 15 years they have been torn up by visitors 
searching for relics. They say that in 1838, 
Capt. Chas. Coffin, of the ship Ohio, Nantucket, 
and Capt. E. B. Sherman, of the Marcus, Fair- 
haven, visited the vaults together, and took 
from it several human bones of gigantic size. 

“ We entered two other vaults, which were 
outside of the inner walls in the foundation 
platform, and not marked by any building 
above—one on the north and the other on the 
south side. We were told that Mr. Dudoit, 
who is now in the Sandwich Islands, took two 
silver crucifixes from the vault on the south 
side. Besides the vaults we entered, there is 
one outside of the inner wall, on the east side. 
We were told of ten others, but their existence 
is very problematical.” 

It is only necessary to add to the above de- 
scription, that about the islet, on its seaward, 
north-eastern aspects, are several low enclosing 
wills, one without the others at varying dis- 
tances, the outermost of which is distant from 


the islet perhaps 600 feet, and runs so close to 
the edge of the flats that a vessel might almost 
ride alongside of it. 

THE BUILDERS OF THESE STRUCTURES. 

I unhesitatingly acquiesce in the opinion of 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, of the Sandwich Islands, 
and of Mr. Hale, of the U.S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion, that none but an uncivilized race of peo- 
ple built these various structures on Ponape. 
The idea that buccaneers, or Spaniards of any 
character, erected any part of them, is the re- 
sult of a pure exercise of an undisciplined imag- 
ination. It is palpable that the race who built 
any portion of these structures, built the whole ; 
—if Spaniards built any, they built all. And 
more, if Spaniards built any of these Ponape 
wonders, they also built all those that are to be 
found on, probably, every “high” island of Mi- 
cronesia,—those certainly on Kusaia, (Ualan, or 
Strong’s Island,) on Yap, and even on Tinian. 
Whatever may be reported in print by Capt. 
Fisher, (as found in the “ Annual of Scientific 
Discovery” for 1853, quoted from the “ Vine- 
yard Gazette,”) and verbally by others, of a 
splendid modern “city” in ruins on Tinian of 
the Ladrone Islands, we must, till their reports 
are very much more fully confirmed, continue 
to deem those structures nearly allied in char- 
acter and origin to all that have yet been dis- 
covered in Micronesia—evidently the handi- 
work of a numerous, active, architectural, but 
uncivilized race. Even D’Urville, in his deserip- 
tion of the ruins on Strong’s Island, utters not 
a suspicion that civilized talents were demanded 
for their erection. 

But it will be sufficient to confine our atten- 
tion to the ruins on Ponape. We well know 
the general character of structures Spaniards 
would have erected during any portion of the 
centuries they have more or less actively navi- 
gated these seas. How different they would 
have been from anything we find on Ascension 
Island, need not more than be alluded to. The 
silver crucifixes, and the Spanish dollars found 
in one of the vaults at Nantoaj; with a pair of 
silver dividers, and a brass cannon, found long 
since on the south side of the island ; together 
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with the tradition that a boat’s crew once land- 
ed there with skins (probably coats of mail) so 
thick, the only mode of killing them was to 
pierce their eyes, only prove that Spaniards, or 
people like them, have been here. It is now 
three centuries since the Spaniards discovered 
Guam. It immediately became their “ half-way 
house” between their South American colonies 
and East Indian Possessions. For more than 
two centuries they traversed these seas most 
actively, and Queroza probably discovered this 
very island in 1595. It would have been pass- 
ing strange had none of them ever stranded on 
this island, and so brought the few relics found. 

But again—it seems to me as certain that it 
was the ancestors of the present race, as that it 
was not Spaniards, who built these Ponapean 
structures. 

The present race are fully competent to 
everything found, and are most intimately con- 
nected with them by traditions and religious 
customs. Why, then, multiply causes, when 
the one most palpable, and immediately before 
us, is more than sufficient ? 

But it is objected that the present race is 
not competent—that the inhabitants are too 
few, too indolent, and have no capacity or 
talent for such labors. That they are at pre- 
sent too few and feeble is undoubted. They now 
number on this island about 5,000. Yet, three 
years since, there were not far from 10,000, and 
twenty years since there were probably twenty 
or twenty-five thousand ; and a century since, 
it is probable, from traditions, that their num- 
bers were even still greater. They are now di- 
vided into five tribes, but it is certain, from 
well expressed tradition, that this is but a 
modern division. 

That they are too indolent is equally true 
at the present time. But they were not al- 
ways thus. The depressing and enervating in- 
fluences cf tobacco, and rum, and foreign dis- 
ease, take the life out of every people, and are 
most palpably doing so to this people year by 
year. There is the most positive evidence that 
in other departments of labor, the degeneracy 
of this people is even more marked than in that 


of building with stone. Their canoes, and 
houses, and various utensils of past times, if 
now seen, would scarce be supposed to be 
formed by the present race. 

That the present inhabitants have no talent 
or taste for laying stone, is quite a mistake. 
They lay stone quite admirably. The founda- 
tions of their houses to this day are of stone. 
They are of course laid by the eye, yet the 
angles are square, and the faces plumb where 
any care is exercised. They are, most emphat- 
ically, to this day, a stone-laying people ; per- 
haps even as much so as the inhabitants of 
Strong’s Island, who, till very recently, rebuild 
the walls about a chief’s house on the death 
of any member of his family. 

Two large buildings have been erected on 
this island within three years, that serve much 
to correct the notion that this people, when 
much more numerous, and when united under 
one head, could not have built even the most 
enormous of the structures now found of ancient 
dates. One was a building 60 feet long, by 40 
feet wide, on a solid foundation 4 feet high, 
erected by the Nanakin of the Kiti tribe. The 
other was also a private residence built by the 
then King of the Metalanim tribe in the north- 
ern limits of his tribe. It has a double founda- 
tion ; the first is a solid platform of stone, 100 
feet by 30, and 8 feet high. The second founda- 
tion is a second solid platform, built on top of 
the first, 30 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 8 feet 
high. 

The following extract from the Rev. Mr. 
Doane’s Journal, while natives were engaged in 
laying a Ponape foundation of his house on Je- 
koits, is testimony exactly to the point :—“ I 
was not a little interested with the earnestness 
with which they worked. Surely, if there were 
fifteen or twenty thousand natives on the island, 
they cotild accomplish any piece of work they 
undertook. The way in which especially the 
stones, very large ones, were laid hold of and 
hrought to the place, suggested to my mind a 
sufficient explanation of the structure of the 
large ruins on this island. Supposing at some 
past time the population may have been 20,000, 
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and this large number controled by religious 
zeal, and powerful, ambitious chiefs,—I think 
from the way natives to-day took hold of the 
large stones, requiring five or six men to carry 
one, the work on these ruins can readily be ac- 
counted fur. All that is needed is some power- 
ful will to command.”* 

It is also objected that this people have no 
knowledge of the builders of these structures— 
have no traditions concerning them ; that they 
have nothing whatever to connect them with 
the ruins themselves. This objection is founded 
on as total misapprehension as the first. 

They have many traditions concerning them. 
They unhesitatingly say the “ani” built them ; 
and Hale most correctly conjectures that “ when 
the natives say these structures were raised by 
‘han’ or‘ animan,’ (spirits), they may be merely 
referring them to their ancestors, the actual 
builders.” They not only “may be” but most 
certainly are. It is true that some of their 
“ani,” or spirits, are self-existent, but the 
great mass, and those that receive the most im- 
mediate worship, are but deceased ancestors ; 
and every person, of every age, and grade, im- 
mediately after death, and before burial, is 
termed an “ani.” I will reserve to another 
paper a detailed notice of some of the most in- 
teresting of these traditions. 

There are not however only traditions con- 
nected with these ruins, but a large number, if 
not all, of the stated religious ceremonies are 
connected with them, and are performed in or 
by them. As has been already remarked, sev- 
eral points among the islets at Matalanim, in- 
cluding the celebrated Nantoqj, are places of 
worship at various different seasons of the year ; 
and are so sacred that the mass of the common 
natives do not to this day enter their more 


* Says the Rey. Mr. Sturges, in The Journal of Mis- 
sions, August, 1855:—‘* Some have supposed these 
walls were for defence, and that they were the work of 
a more civilized people than now live here. I see no 
necessity for either, as the whole would seem to be of 
use in the religious rites of the present natives; and 
there is nothing about them requiring any more skill 
than is found among this people. The only thing won- 
derful is, that so much dabor should have been per- 
formed without machinery.” 


tabu parts, unless in the convoy of a missionary, 
and even then but few of them, and with hesi- 
tancy. So also of many places in all parts of 


the island. 


THE OBJECTS FOR WHICH THESE STRUCTURES 


WERE BUILT. 

It might well be conjectured that such a 
stone laying people might employ stones for 
various different objects, on an island where 
this material so abounds; and the differing ap- 
pearances of the ruins, confirm the idea. 

1. The long, apparently aimless, lines of 
stones, may have been to form substantial 
paths, and perhaps to preserve the land on the 
declivities from being washed away; and a 
secondary purpose may have been to partially 
rid the cultivated land of the stones. This last 
seems to be the more palpable intent of the ir- 
regular stone piles in some of the more rocky 
parts. Ona smaller scale, it is to this day per- 
formed by the inhabitants of those localities, 
so as to employ to advantage the little earth 
found between the rocks. Stone walls of this 
character are to be found in some of the rocky 
portions of the Sandwich Islands, and probably 
other South Sea Islands. In a few cases, the 
attempt at a rude wharf can be detected, along- 
side of which, at high tides, canoes do to this 
day lay with advantage. 

2. The enclosed spaces, with vaults, were, 
without a doubt, places of sepulture, the vaults 
being tombs. The natives readily acknowledge 
this. Often human bones, not fully decayed, 
may be found in the vaults; from which it is 
evident bodies were deposited in them at no 
very remote period; for bodies laid compara- 
tively exposed like these, could not many years 
remain in such a humid climate as this, The 
vaults on the Nantoaj islet were the places of 
sepulture for the highest chiefs of the tribe, till 
since the residence of foreigners on this island. 
They have only ceased to be tombs since the 
natives learned to fear the intrusive Yankee. 
It is by no means to be supposed that entomb- 
ing was in ancient times the only mode of dis- 
posing of the dead; for it was probably the 
more noted chiefs and priests alone that were 
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thus honored. This mode of honoring the dead 
has been gradually less and less resorted to, till 
now it is discontinued. 

The quadrangular walls without vaults, may 
possibly some of them have been the boundaries 
of special lots, gardens, or family inheritances ; 
but some of them, we have good evidence, en- 
closed places of burial, which will incline us to 
view them all as marking burial places. Some 
such places are still most sacred, and religious 
services are performed in connection with some 
of them. Some of the structures on the islet 
Pankatera, where chiefs have undoubtedly been 
buried in graves or concealed vaults, are of this 
nature. 

I have not, on this remote island, the requi- 
site books for verifying any conjectures, but I 
am strongly impressed with the idea that struc- 
tures of the general character mentioned under 
this head, are to be found on many of the Poly- 
~ nesian Islands. Ancient ruins, conjectured to 
be tombs, are found on the Tonga or Friendly 
Islands. - (Latham’s Nat. Hist. of the Varieties 
of Man.) Many of the sacred enclosures on 
the Society Islands were mere parallelograms 
enclosing sacred houses. (Ellis’ Polynesian 
Researches, Vol. 1.) And the “ heiaus” of the 
Sandwich Islands were certainly of this general 
character. The idea of sepulture may have be- 
come disconnected from such structures before 
the race reached those most eastern islands, 
while yet the style of building was retained. 

3. The islets near the mouth of Metalanim 
Harbor are, I think, the result of a taste for 
residences in very close proximity to the sea, 
and probably the high chiefs of the whole island 
once resided near each other in this miniature 
Venice. The chiefs of Strago Island to this 
day tend to congregate on the small island in 
their weather harbor, where the structures are 
in some degree insular and submerged, as here. 
The common taste for such “marine” cities, 
will probably yet be traced to habits in the 
“fatherland,” from which they diverged. It is 
palpable, also, that the labor of erecting such 
structures, are greatly less from being close to, 
or in, the ocean. The prisms of which these 


ruins are built, must have been brought from 
the northern aspects of the island—distances of 
from eight to fifteen miles. 

The quadrangular walls, with and without 
vaults, together with any other superstruc- 
tures, were probably added to some of the islets 
on the decease of the prominent residents. If 
any prefer, however, it would not be an eccen- 
tric theory to suppose the islets employed as 
places of burial were specially built for that 
very purpose, and that the others grew around 
them as about central points. 

The walls running along the N. EK. aspect of 
this vicinity, and extending to the edge of deep 
water, seem very probably to have been a bar- 
rier against the heavy swell of the N. E. trade 
winds. 

It is interesting to remark, that one of the 
most regular of the islets, standing quite by 
itself in a very central locality, is reported to 
have been the site of a large feast house, and 
that a few years since, the inhabitants of the 
Jekoits tribe took the measure of it, and built 
a feast-house on the Jekoits Island, of exactly 
the same size. 

This submerged locality may, even to this 
day, be considered the head-quarters of the 
whole island. More important ceremonies are 
performed here than anywhere else, and many 
of the performances in other places have some 
reference to those here. The chiefs and priests 
of this tribe are to this day the most bigoted, 
and are the rallying points of the island’s 
crumbling heathenism. 

Mr. Hale’s suggestion, that the island of 
Ponape has undergone “a slight depression” 
since these structures were erected, seems, on 
inspection, to be no ways probable. The founda- 
tions of these islets are laid on the coral reef 
that rises an inch or two above the very lowest 
stage of ‘the tides. To those acquainted with 
the entire reliance of this people upon canoes, 
even to this day, as vehicles for moving for 
even the shortest distances, it seems not at all 
improbable, that in building anything exten- 
sive, a submerged locality should be selected. 

I hazard no special remarks on the objects 
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of the long mound, as I have not had oppor- 
tunities for sufficiently examining the two or 
three known to exist. From what I have seen, 
and from tradition, I judge them to be connect- 
ed with the noble “ dead”—the “ ani.” 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON.* 

That province of Spain, known on the old 
maps as California Alta, was discovered in the 
year 1542, by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. In 
1697 it was granted, in common with California 
Baja, by Charles IT, of Spain, to the Jesuits, in the 
hope that the disciples of Loyola might subdue 
by the cross those hostile tribes the colonists 
had failed to subdue by the sword. 

But these men, though nominally tlie possess- 
ors of the country, never entered upon their 
labors within its proper limits. True, they had 
several stations in California Baja, and there 
had in a great measure ingratiated themselves 
into the affections of the aboriginal races, and 
partially accomplished their mission of civiliza- 
tion. The edict for their banishment from 
America, however, was signed, and in 1769 
they were totally banished from the soil which, 
by their energy, wisdom, and foresight, had 
been made habitable for a superior race. 

In the same year, Spain took miljtary pos- 
session; but, not unmindful of the religious 
welfare of the natives, sent with her armies into 
the new country many priest-missionaries of 
the Franciscan order, who settled at the mili- 
tary presidios, and established the first churches 
in the wilderness. In this way the missions of 
Monterey, San Diego, etc., were commenced. 
By 1798, eighteen of these missions were in full 
operation, confined almost entirely to the coast 
and the coast valleys—it being the policy of 
the fathers to withdraw the tribes from their 
hunting and fishing grounds, and collect them 
at such convenient centers as would best pro- 
mote the objects in view. 

These objects appear to have been to bring 
the native tribes under Christian instruction, 


* An Address, read before the American Geographi- 
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and to train them to agricultural and other in- 
dustrial pursuits. For this purpose the very 
best sites were selected, combining fertility of 
soil, facilities for irrigation, and access to some 
harbor or landing place for the exchange of 
such products as the good of the several missions 
might require. To carry out those objects, 
something like force is said to have been re- 
sorted to. When the prospect of gratuitous 
supplies from the teachers failed to bring in the 
tribes, forays are said to have been made upon 
their villages by the soldiery, (always kept by 
each mission for its protection,) by which hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children, were driven 
in like captives within the mission enclosures, 
where they were summarily baptized and in- 
doctrinated into the mysteries of the Roman 
faith This, however, was but going out into 
the highways and hedges, and compelling them 
to come in, and was in perfect keeping with 
the spirit of their church, and with their modes 
of proselyting savage and heathen tribes both 
on the Asiatic and American continents. 

It must be said, however, that the’ fathers of 
those missions were apparently worthy and de- 
voted men, pursuing their work with the good 
of the savage tribes in view. They have left 
behind them many monuments of their industry 
and piety, their forethought, and their good 
taste. The size and style of their cathedrals, 
most of which still survive; the number and 
arrangement of the houses for the Indians; the 
extent and excellence of their improvements in 
agriculture and horticulture ; in orchards, vine- 
yards, groves of olives, and shaded cguseways— 
some of which are, to this day, the best in Cali- 
fornia—all sustain their reputation for intelli- 
gence, and private and social worth. While 
they had control, the missions they established 
seem to have been kept to their legitimate 
objects. 

But a change came over them. This occurred 
in 1824, when California became a province of 
Mexico, and the missions passed from the super- 
intendence of the Spanish to Mexican priests. 
Then, from spiritual, they gradually became 
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purely secular. The padres became proprie- 
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tors, and the Indians were herded and trained, 
not so much to become Christians, as to catch 
and flay wild cattle, and dry their hides for 
Boston traders. Everything of a purely mis- 
sionary character went speedily to ruins, and 
the missions, as such, ceased to exist; though 
the mission buildings, and the immediate prem- 
ises, comprising the orchards and vineyards, 
are still claimed by the Roman Church, and 
constitute no small portion of its prospective 
weaith in that State. 

And not only the missions, but the whole 
_territory of California, seems to have declined 
during the few years of Mexican rule. Revolu- 
tion succeeded revolution, till public insecurity 
became so great under the Mexican governors, 
_ that there was a readiness on the part of the 
people to strike for independence. And this 
would undoubtedly have been accomplished; 
but for the conquest and subsequent purchase 
of their country by the United States. 

Thus it appears that the country had been in 
the possession of the Spanish race for nearly 
300 years,-and under the fostering care of the 
Roman Church for nearly 150 years. Long be- 
fore the Pilgrim Fathers had landed on the 
bleak shores of New England, that fair land, of 
which the early navigators were lavish in their 
praises, was opened to the enterprise of the 
most wealthy and powerful maritime nation of 
the world. But how slowly, almost impercept- 
ibly, did civilization break in upon the dark- 
ness! how long, but in vain, its mountain for- 
ests invited the axe, and its broad prairies the 
ylough of the settler! How long its bays and 
rivers were disturbed only by the canoe of the 
savage, save only as some adventurer from re- 
gions less inviting entered the gate of its great 
harbor, and wondered at its solitude ! 

But while that land reposed so quietly in its 
beauty, the wild Indian still gathering the grass- 
hoppers and acorns of the valleys for his food, 
the English colonies on the eastern shore were 
rapidly springing up into life and maturity. 
Under a stormy sky, in an unbroken forest, 
upon a stony soil, amid far more powerful and 
hostile tribes, and suffering under poverty and 


pestilences unknown on the Pacific, the few ex- 
iles of 1620 were founding an empire, the glory 
of whose industry, intelligence, liberty and 
piety, no less than of wealth and power, should 
eclipse that of Spain itself. True, New Eng- 
land was nearer the Old World, and had the ad- 
vantages of immigration and commerce. But 
why did not Mexico, and even Florida, with 
superior advantages of climate and soil, keep 
pace at least with the country north? True, 
also, that since the occupation of California, the 
discovery of gold has been the oocasion of its 
rapid and unparalled growth. But the history 
of that country, from the time of its conquest 
and possession by our countrymen, down to the 
discovery of gold, proves that even without that 
extraordinary stimulus it would have rapidly 
become populous, wealthy, and great. It also 
proves that the difference between its develop- 
ment for two centuries and a half previous, and 
ten years since, has not been so much a differ- 
ence of circumstances, and of the spirit of the 
age, as a difference of the people who have been 
in possession, and of the institutions, civil, edu- 
cational, and religious, under which the people 
have been reared, and by the spirit of which 
they have been and are inspired. 

For it .is a fact not generally known or ap- 
preciated, that after the occupation of that 
country by our forces, San Francisco, then 
called Yerba Buena, began at once to give signs 
of new life. As the Roman arms everywhere 
carried Roman laws, customs, letters, and civil- 
ization, so our own conquest was but the fore- 
runner of our institutions. Down to that pe- 
riod the town had been merely a port of entry 
for an occasional whaleship that touched there 
for wood and water, and a few merchant vessels 
that brought “ Yankee Notions” to exchange for 
hides and tallow. It consisted of a one story 
adobe Custom House, and a few scattered tene- 
ments of the same material, without streets or 
enclosures, having no reference, apparently, to 
any growth in the future, and having no higher 
importance than as an embarcadero for the mis- 
sions three miles south. There was, indeed, a 
fort at the entrance of the harbor, but it was of 
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ancient structure, and had long since gone into 
disuse and decay. The whole aspect of the 
place was of the most unpromising and forbid- 
ding character, as though the people, so long in 
possession of the territory, had overlooked the 
magnificence of the harbor, and not even 
dreamed of its importance to the future com- 
merce of the world. Indeed, as if blind to any 
wants of the fair Territory whose larger rivers 
had but that one outlet to the sea, and whose 
vast valleys must send down their future pro- 
ducts through that outlet to distant markets, 
they had established the Capital at Monterey, 
and concentrated their wealth there, and in- 
vited commerce there, where access was diffi- 
cult to the agricultural valleys, and whose only 
anchorage for vessels was an open bay exposed 
to the sea! 

But what the Spaniard and the Mexican had 
failed to see, or seeing, had failed to appreciate, 
was seen and appreciated by the American at a 
glance. The conquest of the country was fol- 
lowed immediately by signs of improvement. 
The spirit of speculation commenced even among 
the officers of the army and navy, many of whom 
by their wise forethought laid the foundation 
of independent fortunes, in purchases and grants 
of the sand hills and mud flats of the miserable 
town of Yerba Buena. It was not long before 
the town was surveyed and laid off, and the 
name changed to its present more pretentious 
and commanding title. There was very little 
business at that time in the Territory to build 
up rapidly a place of importance. No one ex- 
pected a rapid growth. No one could predict 
by just what resources a commercial town was 
there to be created and sustained. But two 
facts encouraged them. First, the Territory 
was now American, and second, American en- 
terprise would not long leave so fair a land un- 
inhabited, nor so magnificent a harbor unim- 
proved. Fuith in the future was a sufficient 
stimulus, and the town began at once to as- 
sume some form and size. A few American 
traders soon ventured to open stores there. 
This attracted attention and created a coast 
traftic. This, in its turn, stimulated to some 


extent agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
These created demands that could only be sup- 
plied by vessels from abroad. Thus a beginning 
had been made, which though small was indi- 
cative of an importance in the future, of which 
the race that had held possession more than 200 
years had never conceived. 

The growth of the place was principally by 
sea, though a few families had already found 
their way thither over the plains. Some who 
had in previous years strayed over the desert, 
and tented in the Territory while it was a pro- 
vince of Mexico, now repaired to the only town 
that was in fact American. 

Many soldiers, too, of the regular and yolun- 
teer armies had remained in the couutry after 
the conquest, where occasional, if not constant, 
employment afforded them the means of indul- 
gence. Of the early accessions to the popula- 
tion by sea, the most numerous, though not the 
most promising, was a ship load of Mormons, 
who landed there from New York in 1846, un- 
der the leadership of one Samuel Brannan, who 
is now one of the most wealthy men in the 
State. Thecolony consisted of about 200 men, 
women and children, who were seeking a home 
on the Pacific, and whose designs were partly 
missionary and partly political. It is not gen- 
erally known, though it is probably true, that 
their design was to plant a Mormon Church and 
a Mormon Commonwealth at the same time, 
and so unite with their brethren, already in 
Utah, in consummating their dreams of a “ New 
Jerusalem,” not in the valley of the Mississippi, 
but on the shores of the Pacific. The evidence 
of this is not positive; but it is certain that the 
company started thoroughly armed, and added 
to their armory all the weapons they could pur- 
chase at Honolulu, where they touched on their 
way. But whether such were or were not 
their ambitious designs, they settled down 
quietly at San Francisco as citizens when they 
found the country in the possession of our 
forces. And there they remained until the dis- 
covery of gold in 1848 scattered them, in com- 
mon with all other classes of settlers, into the 
river beds and mountain ravines. 
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Down to the time of this discovery, the town 
had thus gradually increased, until it contained 
a population of about 400. There was no church, 
but there was a public school-house. There 
was no minister of the gospel, of any denomina- 
tion, but the teacher of that solitary school 
was a New Englander, and a pious man, a New 
London graduate of Yale College, and once a 
licentiate of Andover, who opened his school 
daily with reading the scriptures and with 
prayer. There was no public worship except 
a small prayer meeting in a private room, but 
there was a Sabbath school in the school-house 
where children were taught the word of God. 
San Francisco was then a settlement of families, 
like the settlements of the West, and gradually 
there was growing up in the village the insti- 
tutions of education and religion our people 
never fail to carry withthem. And this settle- 
ment was of two years’ growth only, under every 
discouragement, except the hope of an impor- 
tant though distant future, and without any 
greater stimulus to the energies of the people 
than was furnished by their own creative en- 
terprise. 

What a contrast this rising place of two 
years’ growth presents to the Yerba Buena of 
the Spaniards and Mexicans, who had had pos- 
session of the bay and harbor for more than two 
centuries! How clearly it demonstrates, that 
without the discovery of gold, the progressive 
spirit of our people would have eventually es- 
tablished there a flourishing State. 

Thus San Francisco had begun to be, had be- 
gun to grow, had begun to promise a great fu- 
ture before the discovery of gold. And I have 
dwelt upon it longer than it would deserve, were 
it not that the facts are not generally known. 
Moreover, we are now better prepared to trace 
the results of that discovery, which was the 
great event in the history of the city and the 
State. 

The first effect, however, of that discovery, 
was to depopulate the city. Everybody that 
could get away, even women and children, left 
for the region of gold. A few only remained, 
who were shrewd enough to look into the 


future. But the village was not long deserted. 
Vessels that had been despatched to Oregon, 
to Mexico, and to the islands of the Pacific, for 
supplies, took the news everywhere, and with 
the supplies brought also a crowd of consumers. 
Immediately the deserted places were filled, 
and even tents, and cloth covered frames, and 
cowsheds, and ships’ cabooses, were in demand 
for shops and stores. Everybody was on the 
move. Everybody was ina hurry. Everybody 
was for himself. Once in the world’s history, 
everybody was getting rich. No one was in 
want. No one stole from his neighbor. No 
merchant took in his samples at night. It was 
the millenium of money-makers. And yet the 
crowded town was a second Babel. 

It was during this confusion of many tongues, 
and haste of many races, that my acquaintance 
with the town was first formed. It was in the 
fall of 1848, the year of the discovery of gold. 
Perhaps 1,000 people were domiciled under 
various coverings on the hill sides, and along 
the beach of the bay. But the place had not 
as many families as when its population was 
less than half that number. Not a wharf 
reached out to deep water. Not a steamboat 
disturbed the bay or rivers. Except, possibly, 
here and there a chimney, not one stone or 
brick lay upon another. The school-house was 
empty; teacher and scholars had gone to the 
mines. There was no Sabbath, and no wor- 
ship, except to about thirty of the people, who, 
for two or three Sabbaths, had met to hear the 
English service read by the captain of an Eng- 
lish brig then in port. This was before au- 
thentic news of the gold discovery had reached 
the Atlantic States, and four months before 
the first mail steamer entered the harbor, 
bringing the first of the immigration that so 
rapidly made us a people and a State. 

From that period the growth of the city and 
the whole country was rapid beyond all prece- 
dent ; and it continued to be so until competi- 
tion in every department of labor and trade 
made both comparatively unproductive. Yet 
during this growing period, no country ever 
suffered such losses by fire and flood. Five or 
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six times were the business portions of San 
Francisco reduced to ashes. Yet each fire im- 
proved the appearance of the city, which now 
numbers from 50,000 to 60,000 souls. Sacra- 
mento, 100 miles to the north-east, was twice 
burned down, and thrice submerged. Yet it 
presents to-day a beautiful front, with a popu- 
lation of 15,000, and ranks second in size and 
business in the State. Marysville, fifty miles 
further north, successively struggled through 
the same destroying elements, and survived 
them in beauty and prosperity. Stockton, a 
city of 5,000 people, 100 miles east of San Fran- 
cisco, on the San Joaquin, also suffered severely 
and repeatedly, yet grew steadily in beauty 
and permanency. 

Still more did the mountains suffer—no im- 
portant settlement escaped; yet from confla- 
grations that would have annihilated the towns 
of some countries, and disheartened an ordinary 
people, they have risen from their ashes greatly 
improved. Such are Nevada, Placerville, Grass 
Valley, and Auburn, each as populous and ac- 
tive, and buoyant, as if the fire had never 
scathed them. Such, also, are Shasta and 
Yreka, in the northern portion of the State 
—the latter having come up from complete 
ruin, to astonish every traveler with its fifty 
fire-proof stores of brick and iron. Perhaps no 
other people has shown such a degree of energy 
—an energy displayed as well in the building 
and rebuilding of cities, as in the turning of the 
mountain streams, through 1,000 miles of canals 
and ditches, and honey-combing the mountain 
slopes in search of veins of quartz and beds of 
gold. 

But who are this people? Perhaps the most. 
heterogeneous ever drawn together. Probably 
no one State in our Union so largely represents 
every other. From Maine to Texas, and from 
Florida to Towa, there is scarcely a town, or 
neighborhood even, that has not contributed 
one or more to that strangely mixed people. 
Of foreign element, there is the variety of the 
great West, within the narrower compass of a 
single State. Added to these, are some of na- 
tions little known, and seldom seen upon the 


Atlantic shore. Of Germans, French, and Irish, 
we have about the usual proportion. Of Eng- 
lish there are less, and of” these the Cornish are 
mostly in the mines, and working, as usual, 
under ground. Of Jews there is an unusual 
number, engaged almost exclusively in the 
clothing trade, which in many places they mo- 
nopolize. A mining or a laboring Jew would 
be a prodigy. Such, also would be a Jew who 
kept either our Sabbath or his own. Of Span- 
iards, we have a remnant of the colonists from 
Mexico, and of their half-caste Indian descend- 
ants, who are scattered over their government 
grants, caring little, as formerly, to improve 
their farms, and living idly on the sale of their 
large estates, or on the increase of their flocks 
and herds. 

These grants have been, from the first occu- 
pation of California by our people, the great 
drawback to the settlement of the country, in- 
volving all titles in uncertainty, and embarrass- 
ing the whole agricultural interest with the 
slow and doubtful decisions of the Land Com- 
mission on the one hand, and the fraudulent 
claims of forging land speculators on the other. 

To these Californians there must be added, 
as belonging to the same family, a large number 
of Sonorans, who are engaged mostly in mining, 
though many are employed as muleteers of the 
large pack-trains which are extensively used in 
conveying merchandise to remote mountain 
districts, and which only a mule can reach. 
They are, perhaps, the worst class of the whole 
population—a horse thieving, murderous clan— 
against whom the Americans in their vicinity 
have more than once united, either for the pur- 
pose of self-defense, or their expulsion from the 
country. Like the Californians, they are uni- 
sversally addicted to gambling, and are guilty 
of a vicious or a useless life. Like them, also, 
they are devout Romanists—and with them 
and the great majority of the Germans, the 
great body of the French, all the Irish, and a 
few renegade Americans, (proselytes by mar- 
riage,) constitute the strength and wealth of 
that Church upon the Pacific Coast. 

A very different class, however, are the Scotch 
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and the Welsh. Almost invariably, these are 
industrious and reliable citizens, thrifty and 
useful, wherever fotind. The Scotch are not 
numerous. The Welsh are more so, and far 
more clannish. They are almost always found 
in communities by themselves, whether in the 
cities or in the mines. They are a sober and 
a religious people, but in everything intensely 
national. They must trade at a Welsh store. 
They must employ Welsh laborers. They must 
have a Welsh meeting on the Sabbath, and a 
protracted meeting at any time—though the 
best and busiest mining time—whenever a 
Welsh preacher makes the tour of the moun- 
tains, searching for the scattered Welsh sheep. 

In this respect they are very like a large set- 

tlement of Moravians T found on one of my 
tours in Oregon. They were a colony of farm- 
ers from one of the border Western States, 
who, on emigrating to the valley of the Willa- 
mette, took with them their mechanics, their 
store keeper, their teacher, doctor, and preach- 
er, so having the complete furniture of a com- 
munity by themselves. And there ‘they set- 
tled in the same neighborhood, built their own 
church and school-house, and employed their 
own mechanics, physician, and preacher. They 
were a fraternal band, and had no need of a 
lawyer. They were a community by themselves, 
which was and is their greatest fault, though 
friendly to other settlers and other Christians, 
and well spoken of by those around them. 
They exhibit, nevertheless, some of their old 
missionary spirit, and their churches are called, 
as usual, by the name of the “Church of the 
United Brethren.” TI know of none of this 
people in California. 

Of Asiatics, I have seen, now and then, a few 
Hindoos. But they have been a strange plant 
that has been cast upon the shore, not to take 
root. The return wave has borne them away 
again to theirown shore. So, also, of one crew 
of Japanese, who drifted across the Pacifie in a 
junk, and were picked up on our coast in an 
emaciated and almost lifeless condition. 

But not so the Sandwich Islanders and the 


Of the former, there have been several hun- 
dreds, perhaps 1,000, at a time, scattered in 
small companies over different portions of the 
middle and northern mines. Understanding 
their language, I have repeatedly preached to 
them in various parts of the State. For seve- 
ral years I gathered them every six months at 
such places as would best accommodate them, 
preaching to them, conversing with them on 
personal religion, and administering the sacra- 
ment te the Church members: 125 of them 
were thus together at a meeting once held in 
Sacramento. From them and from Americans 
T learned several facts most interesting to the 
friends.of that mission. Of these I can mention 
but one or two. 

Wherever enough of them were together for 

social worship, they observed the Sabbath reli- 
giously, meeting in some cabin or in some booth- 
chapel erected for the purpose. Having brought 
their bibles and hymn books with them from 
the Islands, one of their number would read a 
portion of Scripture, and exhort the company, 
he and the others uniting in prayer and song, 
and conducting worship in a manner every way 
worthy and appropriate. And this they did 
of their own accord, and in the midst of the 
camps of the most ungodly Americans. Even 
some pious Americans, having no place of their 
own, have been known to repair to the camp of 
the Hawaiians to escape the noise and revelry 
of their own settlements, and to catch the spirit 
of a worship, the words of which they could not 
understand. What a spectacle! <A company 
of converted idolaters, but few of whom were 
church members, yet devoutly keeping the Sab- 
bath and worshipping God on the mountains of 
California, while the noise and revelry was 
breaking in upon them from the camps of our 
own countrymen ! 

A traveler told me the following incident :— 
He had lodged a night in their settlement, 
having been kindly and hospitably entertained 
by them with the best thing they had. On the 
following morning, when walking out to a re- 
tired place in the forest, his attention was ar- 


Chinese. 


rested by a low but earnest voice of prayer. 
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Ile was surprised and pleased, and his curiosity 
led him to trace it to its source. He discovered 
there, behind a tree, an Islander pleading with 
God! Said both the witnesses to the above 
facts, “say what the enemies of that mission 
may, and pronounce as they do, that mission a 
failure, that alone which I witnessed of that 
people in California was enough to convince me 
that the mission has been a glorious success.” 
Those that were not Church members, and 
some who were, may have fallen, following the 
example of the multitude by whom they were 
surrounded. I do not hesitate to say, that asa 
chiss, those professing religion stood. as firmly 
and lived as consistently in the midst of temp- 
tation as most of their brethren from more fa- 
vored lands. Certain I am that their simple 
piety, and their worship of God under difficul- 
ties, put to blush many a member of our east- 
ern Churches, who, in early days, pleaded pecu- 
liar embarrassments of position as an. apology 
for an unholy life. 

But few of them now remain. Deaths and 
return to the Islands have greatly reduced 
them, and will, ere long, remove them entirely 
from our shores. 

But what will become of the Chinese is a 
problem of more difficult solution. Of this pe- 
culiar people there are about 30,000. They are 
found almost everywhere, and everywhere they 
are Chinese—peculiar in their appearance, dress, 
habits, and faith. Everywhere they live in 
communities by themselves, though occasion- 
ally employed in families as house or field ser- 
vants. Though heathen, they are usually indus- 
trious. As traders they are shrewd ; as miners 
they are patient and successful ; as gamblers 

‘they are inveterate and desperate. They sel- 
dom appear at the police or criminal courts, yet 
in their way, and among themselves, they are 
notoriously immoral. Of the many hundreds oft 
females, there is not, probably, an exception to 
their profligacy. 

Everywhere they celebrate their national 
holidays, their neighborhoods or encampments 
cracking merrily for days together, with the ex- 
plosion of innumerable fireworks of their own 


national manufacture. At their funerals they 
observe their idolatrous rites, burning perfumed 
or holy paper over the grave, and depositing 
food upon it for the use of the dead. 

They usually leave China in companies, under 
certain Chinese employers, for whom they work 
while in the country. In connection with 
these companies are charitable associations, to 
provide for their sick and destitute. By these 
companies also very many of their dead are 
shipped to China for interment, so sacred to 
them is the soil of their native land, and so 
strong is their reluctance to be left in the soil 
of the barbarian ! 

In one of their public buildings they have, 
of late, instituted religious worship. The hall is 
furnished after the style of their pagan tem- 
ples, and the rites and forms are like those of 
their idolatrous home. The images within the 
chancel, the candles burning before them, the 
priest or priests with robes of various and 
showy device, the prostrations, the attendance 
of boys in robes, tinkling their bellsand waving 
their burning censers, are forms and rites so 
evidently Budhist in their origin as to impress 
every beholder with the strange and solitary 
fact, that on the American Continent, and in 
the United States of America, the Asiaties have 
actually dedicated one temple of idolatry ! 
Yet so closely in many things do these ceremo- 
nies resemble those of a Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral not far distant, that the spectator might 
almost doubt whether he witnessed the worship 
of pagans, or of the proselytes of a certain sect 
of nominal Christians. Nor is it the first time 
we have been painfully impressed with the 
evidence of the Pagan origin of Papal rites, 
though it is the first time we have been taught 
the fact upon our own shores. 

The Chinese are inelegible to citizenship. 
They are not even allowed to give evidence in 
a court of justice against a white man. The 
reason alleged is, that they cannot comprehend 
the nature of an oath. However this may be, 
the law has proved most unfair and oppressive. 
Under it many robberies and murders have been 
committed by white men with impunity, be- 
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cause no amount of Chinese testimony could 
convict the guilty. 

In two other ways, also, they have been 
grossly ill-treated, simply on the principle that 
“might is right.” In the first place they have 
not been allowed to work in productive mines, 
but only in localities whose yield would not 
pay an American. And if, by chance, they have 
struck upon a “rich lead,” there have never 
been wanting white men mean enough to expel 
them from it. Repeatedly have they been 
driven from various districts, though in no- 
body’s way, and interfering with no one’s right. 
And yet, in the second place, for this doubtful 
privilege of working worn-out and abandoned 
mines, they have been compelled to pay a large 
monthly tax, under a foreign miner’s tax law. 
That law is not enforced upon other classes of 
foreigners. Moreover, it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, the mines not belonging to the State, 
but to the United States. Still they submit to 
it because they must, and they make money 
under it because of their patient industry and 
the cheapness of their living. 

The only plausible apology for such legal or 
illegal oppression is, that except some check be 
put upon the immigration, Asia will swarm 
upon the country from her crowded hive, and 
by cheapness and overwhelming numbers, se- 
riously interfere with American interests and 
American free labor. There is here a practical 
difficulty, but, whatever it be, it should not be 
dishonerably solved. Thousands of them will 
remain in the State, and what use can be made 
of them, consistently with their rights as men 
and freemen, is a grave question for future solu- 
tion. But whatever be the difficulty, nothing 
has yet occurred to justify the oppression, on 
account of which every true American in Cali- 
fornia has blushed for his country. 

But while this treatment has done much to 
prejudice the minds of the Chinese against us 
and our institutions, it is a redeeming fact that 
the indignation of the good people of the State 
has been slowly, but surely, coming up to re- 
dress the wrong. In some instances they have 
been invited back to places whence they had 


been expelled—though it is but just to say, 
however humiliating to our sense of right and 
honor, that interest, and not justice has done it; 
the Chinese trade being indispensable to the 
merchant, and the Chinese taz being indispensa- 
ble to the County Treasury. On the other 
hand, it is a pleasure to state that a late Legis- 
lature repealed a law passed by its predecessor, 
of a most extortionate nature, providing for the 
gradual increase of the tax, so as to drive them 
altogether from the country. We believe that 
something more than the State Treasury in- 
fluenced that repeal. More gratifying still is 
it to record the fact, that there are lwo Christian 
missions, in active operation among them—a 
Presbyterian at San Francisco, and a Baptist at 
Sacramento. Both are sustained in part by 
the Christians of California, and both are use- 
ful. A paper is also published weekly at San 
Francisco, supported partly by our own people, 
and partly by Chinese merchants. 

Christian philanthropy is thus looking to 
their conversion to tbe truth, and to their ad- 
vance from semi-barbarism to complete civili- 
zation. At the same time, a wiser and more 
humane political economy than has hitherto 
prevailed, is looking to their usefulness in the 
cultivation of rice, sugar, and tea, for all of 
which the State has ample and suitable lands, 
and with the production of which they are ac- 
quainted. 

Without a doubt, their coming among us 
was designed of God for the good of their vast 
empire. A considerable commerce has already 
resulted from their residence on our coast, and 
the interchange of products must increase the 
intermingling of the races—an intercourse 
which cannot fail of enlarging their thoughts, 
and preparing them for the proper appreciation 
of our civil and religious institutions. 

Of our Negro population, we are glad to say 
we have zo slaves. But we regret to add, that 
they are not freemen. Like the Chinese, they 
are denied the rights of suffrage, and of giving 
testimony in the Courts. The State, however, 
does not forget to taz their property, of which 
they hold no inconsiderable amount. They 
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live mostly in the cities. It is said, but with 
questionable justice, that they are more than 
usually dissipated and vicious. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that they have several churches of 
various denominations, and maintain, without 
aid, several preachers, both in the cities and 
in the larger mining towns. They number 
from 5,000 to 8,000 throughout the State. 

A hopeful sign of their improvement, both 
in character and position, was a Convention 
held last year at the State capital, with a view 
to petition the Legislature to remove the dis- 
abilities under which they feel degraded. A 
hopeful sign of a more just and generous feeling 
toward them on the part of the citizens, was 
the permission allowed them to assemble, and, 
without interruption or opposition, to carry 
out their plans. This was before the political 
campaign, the result of which has been to pre- 
pare the way still more for the redress of their 
wrongs. 

Of the Indians, there are from 30,000 to 
50,000 still surviving, though fast disappearing 
—a miserable remnant of the Diggers, one of 
the lowest of the tribes on the continent. They 
approach the level of the Hottentots, living in 
underground huts, only the roof of which ap- 
pears above ground, covered with earth. From 
one side of this roof a small opening lets the 
occupants down backwards on their hands and 
feet into their one smoky and squalid apart- 
ment. They appear, however, to have some 
ideas of a Great Spirit, and to have some rites 
by which they recognize His government, and 
and manifest etheir fears. In common with 
nearly all the tribes on the Pacific Coast, they 
have a common sweat house, into which, when 
it has been heated, they all enter and swelter; 
and out of which, when exhausted by persipira- 
tion, they rush into the river or the sea! This 
is their great panacea for all diseases, though it 
is undoubtedly one of the principal causes of 
their debility and premature death. 

The United States’ Government has made 
commendable efforts to collect the scattered 
tribes upon reserves, and with some success. 
But the Indian is ill at home out of the woods, 


and within enclosures. His wild instinct not up- 
frequently breaks from the restraint, and takes 
him to his old haunts, to taste once more the 
fish from his native stream, or the flesh from 
his native hills; or, as a treat, to gather from 
the plains and the groves familiar to his boy- 
hood, the bitter mansanita and the delicate 
grasshopper ! 

In one of my meetings with the Sandwich 
Islanders in the mountains, a number of these 
straggling red men gathered curiously around, 
to observe our proceedings. I could not but 
notice their inferiority to the half-civilized Ha- 
waiian. Nor yet couid I resist the conviction, 
that the child-like curiosity and delight with 
which the savages looked upon the few picture 
books and papers I presented them, might, by 
the same culture, be elevated into sufficient in- 
telligence to make them men, and save their 
souls. As ‘yet, however, no one has attempted 
their instruction, though it is in contemplation 
by some of the government agents, to establish 
a school in connection with each reserve. 

The Indians both north and south of Califor- 
nia, appear to be superior. Especially at the 
north, they improve in manliness, both in physi- 
cal and mental development, all the way to 
Puget’s Sound, and even to the Russian Posses- 
sions, where they are both numerous and for- 
midable. 

But all over the Pacific Coast their doom is 
sealed. Liquors, epidemics, and wars, are fast 
sending them to the long home of the Atlantic 
tribes. The waves of immigration are settling 
in upon them from both oceans, and they must 
ere long be overwhelmed. Pressed upon all 
sides, they can find no resting place but beneath 
the sod. But there will be some dying strug- 
gles, and revenge will sometimes quench its 
thirst with blood. And many a settler will lie 
down with his murdered family, or flee from 
his burning tenement and desolated fields, be- 
fore the Pacific Territories will have settled 
peaceably upon the graves, and over the hunt- 
ing grounds of the perished tribes. But the 
day hastens, though we could hail it with more 
pleasure, as lovers of the world’s progress, were 
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there no innocent blood crying against us unto 
God. 

Of our own people, it is enough to say that 
they are Americans let loose. Wow better could 
I describe a fast people? They constitute the 
great majority of the population, and are at 
once the glory and the shame of the land. They 
are responsible principally for the character 
and reputation of the country. Foreign influ- 
ence has indeed been considerable, and foreign 
capital has been largely invested, but American 
influence has been dominant, and American en- 
terprise and energy have directed and con- 
trolled. The haste to be rich has been desper- 
ate, the wreck of character has been fearful, 
but the amount of work accomplished within 
the time has been altogether without prece- 
dent. The results astonish even an American 
accustomed to the growth of the West. 

But in the haste and waste, good has not 
been unmixed with the evil. Some of the 
world’s best people have there mingled with 
many of the world’s worst. And the very sur- 
roundings that have shaken the principles of 
some that had previously stood firm, have es- 
tablished the principles of others, for whose 
firmness there was less hope. Moreover, the 
tendency of all things has been to make a strong 
character, either for good or for evil, so that 
the energies of the people have been developed 
intensely in either direction, according to their 
character. 

Our charitable, educational, and religious in- 
terests, therefore, have not been lost sight of. 
Indeed, our progress in all these, among a peo- 
ple so absorbed in worldly pursuits, especially 
among a people non-resident, because not in- 
tending to remain, but whose home, and whose 
interests, and affections, and hopes, are all edse- 
where, is, perhaps, the most remarkable feature 
of our strange history. Few cities can boast 
of better common schools than San Francisco. 
And the same system has been successfully in- 
troduced into other cities. Beside these are 
many private and select schools, and several 
higher and collegiate schools for both sexes, all 
in successful operation. Some of these, in Ore- 


gon, as well as in California, are even now, 
though so young, aspiring to the rank and 
standard, as well as to the title, of a University. 
Of charitable and orphan asylums, there are 


several, with permanent buildings, all supported 


by voluntary contribution, except the State 
Lunatic Asylum, at Stockton. Every large 
city has its Mercantile and Mechanics’ Library 
Association, and its Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, each with its library and annual 
course of lectures. Masonic, Odd Fellows’, and 
Templars’ Halls, are open in every important 
town. 

Of churches, we have several that would 
adorn any city in the Union. Eight years and 
a half ago I was the only preacher in the State, 
and occupied a school-house fora church. Now, 
nearly thirty congregations assemble every 
Sabbath in San Francisco alone. Other cities, 
and even the most of the mountain towns, are 
relatively as well supplied. Though the Sab- 
bath is still the great day of trade and pleasure 
in the mountains, it is not so in the cities be- 
low. There, public opinion, in advance of a 
law, has closed most places of business, and 
given to the streets the appearance of a home 
Sabbath. Yet, even in the mountains, church 
spires are lifting themselves among the pines, 
and church bells are echoing to each other 
through the valleys and over the hills. 

Though our prisons contain more criminals 
than our State can afford to keep, and more are 
at large than are confined ; and though the fac- 
tions of evil men become occasionally so formida- 
ble as to require the combination of all good 
men in self-defense, and justify them even to 
usurp authority, and violently put down the 
villainy; yet, to the most casual observer, the 
improvement of the State has been constant in 
all that underlies the prosperity of any people. 
The haste to be rich is greatly moderated. Im- 
morality is not so unblushing. Public gambling 
is suppressed by law. Political corruption is 
not sodominant. Public sentiment on all moral 
questions is improving. And, what is nore im- 
portant than all, as supplying the great want of 
California, the population is more permanent, and 
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homes of beauty and contentment, no less than 
schools and churches, are everywhere springing 
up to adorn and bless both the present and the 
future. 

Having thus spoken of the manner in which 
the land was peopled, and of the races which 
occupy it, it remains to allude briefly to the 
land itself. 

The area of California is nearly equal to that 
of all New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Its surface, however, is largely moun- 
tain and desert. That portion which lies east 
of the Sierra Nevada Range, and bordering upon 
Utah, New Mexico, and the Colorado, is nearly 
all a barren waste. For all available purposes, 
it might as well be given to the Mormons or 
the Indians ; but to the west, and between that 
range and the Coast Range and its branches, 
repose in beauty and grandeur, those great 
and small valleys that are at once the riches 
and the hope of the State. These two ranges, 
and their spurs, constitute the mountains of 
California. Their main course is parallel with 
the coast. Between the two, on the north, 


and on a spur of the Sierra Nevada, almost 
isolated from both, rises up the grand and soli- 
tary Shasta, piercing the sky with its silvery 
cone, three miles high above the level of the 
Sacramento, at the head of which it stands, and 
down the whole length of which it pours its 


ever melting snows. Except this, the highest 
peaks of the Sierra do not exceed 10,000 feet. 
The Coast Range nowhere exceeds 8,000 feet— 
usually not 4,000. Snow is always visible from 
some of the peaks of both, and within a day- 
light’s travel of the valley cities—a refreshing, 
yet a tantalizing sight to the dweller or the 
traveller, when wilting under the heat, and 
choking with the dust of the plains below. 

Of the mountains, very few, if any, give evi- 
dence of any volcanic origin. There are many 
more indications of the action of water than of 
fire. The nearest approach to the result of ig- 
neous action is seen in the Buéfes, near Marys- 
ville, in the Sacramento valley. A small pile 
of dark and rocky hills, with sharp and ragged 
peaks, separated twenty-five miles from either 


range of mountains. Steam has been said to 
issue at times from Shasta, but no reliance is 
placed in the report. - It is certain that within 
the memory of present inhabitants, or in any 
record now to be found, there has been no liv- 
ing volcano. 

Yet of warm and even boiling springs there 
are several, some of which, as those in Napa 
Valley, north of San Francisco, and those near 
San Jose, to the south, are places of great re- 
sort for invalids and seekers of pleasure. The 
most remarkable of these springs are the Gey- 
sers, north of those in Napa, and a few miles 
south of Clear Lake, where, in the bed and 
upon the banks of a mountain creek, and within 
an area of ten acres,a hundred springs (more 
or less,) boil up over the surface, some through 
fissures in rock, and others through soil. They 
are of various colors as they are impregnated with 
iron, or soda, or sulphur, or with two or more 
combined. I tasted all these different waters 
within a circle of a few rods. I also saw one 
fountain flowing with a blue mud, and another 
with clear and colorless water not two feet 
from it. They are of different degrees of tem- 
perature, some only tepid, while others flow at 
boiling heat. Eggs were furnished me at the 
hotel which I boiled in one of these fountains. 

The steam issuing from them is considerable, 
especially in the early morning. From one 
place, which I attempted in vain to reach, it is- 
sued with the noise and volume of an ordinary 
steamer blowing off at a wharf. 

With these springs should be mentioned sev- 
eral cold and sparkling soda springs, in various 
parts of the State, the waters of some of which 
are bottled and sold in our markets. 

Beside these are several salt springs, both in 
the northern and southern part of the State, 
from which our markets are now supplied. Con- 
nected with one in Shasta county, is a feature 
both unique and useful. From the swamp 
lands in the vicinity, there bubbles up constant- 
ly an inflamable gas, which the proprietor has 


.contrived to collect and to appropriate as fuel 


for the manufacture of salt. 
There are, also, what are vulgarly termed tar 
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fountains, or more properly fountains of asphal- 
tum. One of these I have visited. They are very 
sluggish in their movement, almost as imper- 
ceptible as the growth of a plant. But they 
do flow, oozing forth with the consistency of 
tar, and having its smell and appearance. The 
fluid hardens on exposure, and in its hardened 
state is taken to market, where some use has 
been made of it in the manufacture of gas. It 
burns like Cannel coal. In its fluid state, it is 
used somewhat by teamsters and others, who, 
in passing, may have occasion to tar their 
wagon wheels. 

Of lakes, we have but two or three of any 
magnitude. Tulare Lake, at the head waters of 
the San Joaquin, is only about fifty miles long, 
narrow and shallow, it being but the sink of 
the valley, into which flow the surplus winter 
rains, and a few small streams that have no 
other outlet. It is the Dead Sea of California, 
though not salt, and is supposed by some to be 
the source of the Artesian wells in San Jose 
valley, which have attracted so much attention 
both for their number and their volume of 
water. 

The other is Clear Lake, in Napa County, a 
small but beautiful sheet of water, about twen- 
ty miles in length, in a wild and secluded dis- 
trict in the northern coast range, but in the 
‘heart of some of the best dairy farms in the 
State. 

There are also two or three smaller ones far 
up among the crests of the Sierras, which the 
miners have seriously contemplated tapping as 
reservoirs for mining in the higher hills. 

Of rivers there are many. The most impor- 
tant of these are the Colorado, on the south-east 
border, emptying into the Gulf of California, 
and the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, with 
their tributaries, draining the great valleys of 
the same names, and emptying near each other 
in Suisun Bay, the ixtnermost of the three great 
bays that connect the heart of the country with 
the sea. All of these, like the smaller western 
rivers, are navigable for steamers of greater or 
less tonnage for several hundred miles. 

To the north are Russian and Eel rivers, and 


the Klamath, not navigable, and emptying di- 
rectly into the Pacific, flowing through some of 
the most beautiful farming land, and some of 
the wildest and roughest of the mining land in 
the Coast Range. 

Of bays, the Suisun, the San Pablo, and the 
San Francisco, are the largest, which, in the 
order in which I have named them, are the 
broad channels, like great lakes, through which 
the vast mountain ranges pour their streams to 
the sea. Beside these, are the Humboldt, 200 
miles north of San Francisco, and the San Diego, 
600 miles south, both beautifully land-locked 
harbors of several miles in extent; and the 
Monterey, 100 miles south of San Francisco—a 
large indenture, but exposed to the sea. 

The forests of the country are mostly on the 
slopes of the Sierras. Over the foot hills are 
scattered stunted white oaks. But at an eleva- 
tion of from 1,500 to 5,000 feet above the val- 
ley, the slopes sustain a heavy growth of pine, 
hemlock, and cedar. South of the Bay of San 
Francisco, the Coast Range presents an almost 
unbroken succession of naked and barren moun- 
tains, relieved but in few places by belts and 
crests of forest. North of the Bay these belts 
and crests become wider and more frequent as 
they approach Oregon, till they gradually cover 
nearly the whole country to the water’s edge. 
Nearly up to the Oregon line, these coast forests 
are almost entirely “ved wood,” which is a 
species of cedar. North of that line they are’ 
nearly all fir, and continue such up to the limits 
of vegetation, beyond Puget’s Sound. All over 
the country the valleys are more or less shaded 
and beautified by groves of white oak, with here 
and there a cluster of live oak lifting up their 
stately forms, and spreading far out their ever- 
green branches of shade and beauty. In some 
of the shore forests, it is not uncommon to meet 
with trees of large dimensions. In a deep and 
gloomy woods back of Crescent City, near the 
northern boundary, I met, every few rods, with 
trees eight and twelve feet in diameter, and 
towering up to a giddy height. 

But these were saplings compared with the 
world-renowned “ Big Trees” I afterward visited 
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in Calaveras County, on the slope of the 
Sierras, 75 miles east of Stockton. Of these 
there are sixty or eighty of various sizes, larger 
ones measuring from twenty to thirty feet in 
diameter six feet from the base, and stretching 
up 300 feet in height! They are a species un- 
discovered before, and are found only there. 
An American naturalist has named them the 
“ Gigantia Washingtonia.” The wood is soft 
and of fine fibre, and light pink color. It is 
almost imperishable. Two of the largest now 
standing have been stripped of their bark—one 
sixty feet up, and the other 100 feet. The 
bark was nearly two feet thick, and was taken 
off in small sections and marked, so as to be 
set up by means of wire, and exhibited in the 
Eastern States and Europe, as the shell of a 
California tree. The trunk of one of them was 
thrown down, after it was stripped, by means 
of parallel two inch bores across it, made by 
four or five men, who were as many: weeks in 
accomplishing it, and who succeeded at last in 
overthrowing it, only by means of wedges 
driven into the bores! The top of the stump, 
six feet from the base, and without the bark, 
measures twenty-five feet. It is solid through- 
out. Having been adzed level, and enclosed in 
an arbor, which opens into a public house, it 
is used as a floor for cotillion parties. I have 
been on it, and measured it. More than 2,000 
rings have been counted in it. It was a tree of 
200 years? growth when Christ lived upon earth ! 
One other, called the “ Monarch of the Forest,” 
is now prostrate, having burnt hollow, and fallen 
along time ago. It measures 110 feet in cir- 
cumference at its base, and must have stood 400 
in height ! 

Undoubtedly, these trees are the greatest 
vegetable curiosity in nature. Every admirer 
of the grand in the works of God, will rejoice 
to know that the soil that bears them is now 
owned and protected, and the vandalism that 
has already destroyed two of them, will destroy 
no more. 

Of the valleys, the largest are the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin, which join at their base, 
and present an almost unbroken plain of 400 or 


500 miles in length, and of width varying from 
twenty to sixty miles. This is exclusive of the 
wide slopes of the Sierras, and of the Coast 
Range, which are broken by deep gorges cut 
by the streams ; and the whole surface of which 
is extremely rugged and uneven. 

Beside these valleys are many others—some 
of them large, beautiful, and fruitful, varying 
in length from ten to eighty miles, and in width 
from one to ten. Add to these innumerable 
smaller ravines, and vast tracts of hill country 
covered with wild oats, in both ranges, and 
along the whole length of the State, and we 
have a valley and hill surface for grazing and 
cultivation, equal, at least, to the Empire and 
Key Stone States, and capable of sustaining as 
large a population. 

The products of these valleys, both in grains 
and vegetables, are already widely known. 
All the ordinary vegetables grow luxuriously, 
and to an extraordinary size. Grains are 
grown, equal in size of kernel and quantity to 
the acre, to those in the best portions of the 
West—corn excepted. At times, unheard of 
crops have been gathered, the record of which 
would seem fabulous. The vine is especially 
productive, the fruit being uncommonly rich 
and large. ‘The State could easily be made the 
vineyard of America. Fruits of all kinds are 
remarkably fine, especially the pear, the peach, 
and the apple. The flavor of that on the At- 
lantic siope may be richer, but in size and ap- 
pearance it looks contemptible to one fresh 
from the orchards and fruit stores of California 
and Oregon. 

Of the wild and uncultivated plants, I will 
mention but one—the soap plant. It is a 
bulbous plant, and grows to about the size of 
an ordinary beet. Its remarkable quality is 
indicated by its name. This is in the bulb, 
which, when rubbed in water, produces an 
abundant lather. I have seen native California 
women using it in their weekly washing, as 
dependent upon it, and as satisfied with it, as 
though there was no other soap known. It 
grows wild and abundantly. 

Of wild beasts, we have what is not found in 
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the East—the mammoth grizzly bear. I have 
seen one said to weigh 1,500 Ibs. There are 
also found the panther and the wild cat, while 
the slopes and plains abound with deer, elk, 
hare, and antelope. In their season, wild fowl 
are counted by the acre. 

Of the mineral resources it is not necessary to 
speak, its gold fields of 500 miles in length, 
and sixty in width, being acknowledged to be 
the richest in the world. There is, however, 
but little silver, lead, or copper. But of quick- 
silver there is in Santa Clara County alone a 
supply for the world. The profits of the New 
Almaden mine alone are said to be $1,000 per 
day! And there are others, as yet unworked; 
the product of which must eventually make 
this useful article both abundant and cheap. 

Of gold mining it should be remarked, that 
it is every year changing its character. As the 
gold in the streams and on the surface is ex- 
hausted, the resort is to the hills, following the 
quartz leads, or tunneling for deep and hidden 
deposits. This requires capital, so that mining 
is passing yearly from individuals to companies, 
and from hand to machinery. This will eventu- 
ally make it more and more a monopoly of capi- 
tal, and change the position of the poor from 
that of proprietors to that of laborers. 

Of the climate of the State, it may be said in 
general terms, that it is its chief attraction, it 
being vastly milder than that of the same lati- 
tude on the Eastern shore. But the climate of 
the coast varies materially from that of the in- 
terior. The wind in summer is from the north- 
west—raw, shivery, and often laden with fog. 
It rises during the forenoon, and soon puts the 
warm morning into chills, so that an overcoat 
and a fire are often comfortable in the afternoon 
and evening of July and August. But this 
wind is soon moderated by the sun, so that in 
the valleys of the interior it becomes only a re- 
freshing breeze, to make their great heat en- 
durable. It prevails from April to October, or 
during the heat of the interior, and is produced 
by the heat, which, by rarifying the air, creates 
a current from the colder sea—cold because of 
the tides which set down from the frozen north. 


The prevailing wind of winter is from the south- 
east. This brings the welcome and reviving 
rains, which, from October or November, till 
April or May, are divided into the early and 
the later, as in Palestine. Except on the high 
mountains, the cold is never intense. It seldom 
freezes on the coast. Gardens are cultivated 
all the year near San Francisco. The ther- 
mometer seldom falls below 20° above zero in 
the mountain towns, while even there most of 
the wiriter is open and pleasant. Yet the 
snows are heavy on the high mountains, and 
are the unfailing supply of the streams during 
the long, hot drought of summer. 

Long and hot, however, as the summer of the 
interior is, the mornings and evenings are de- 
lightful, and the nights are cool. With occa- 
sional exceptions, blankets are comfortable, and 
sleep is refreshing, after the hottest days. This 
is a great compensation—better than a thunder 
shower, or a New England north-easter. 

The drought of summer is usually about five 
months long, during which period there is sel- 
dom a shower to relieve the heat and dust. 
But while the grass withers, and the ground 
bakes and cracks with thirst, the trees retain 
their verdure, and the crops mature, both of 
grass and grain. Haying is in May, and har- 
vesting in June; and, owing to the absence of 
rain, mowing and reaping, and gathering into 
barns, are performed by the farmer at his 
leisure, and without alarm to himself, or peril 
to his crops. Grain, after it is cut, is usually 
left standing for weeks in the field, and there 
threshed and bagged for market in the open 
air. 

But there is a liability to failure in the crops, 
both of grains and vegetables, except where 
the farmer can irrigate his fields. This liability 
is owing to the occasional failure of the winter 
rains—a calamity which has been known to 
befal the country for three successive winters. 
This has been the case to a great extent of 
late, in the southern portion of the State. The 
result has been, the starvation and death of 
thousands of cattle, and the failure of ali the 
crops not sustained by irrigation. The country 
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therefore, will be subject to famines, until, by 
canals from the never-failing streams, and by 
artesian wells, and windmills, the means of irri- 
gation, which are abundant, shall supply, when 
needed, the place of rain. And this system of 
irrigation would not only secure crops on land 
which did not usually require it, but would 
also redeem a vast quantity of rich land, both 
in the valleys and on the slopes, which, on ac- 
count of the drought, is now useless. 

Vast tracts of wild oats grow up to the 
Coast Range, the dry tops and the fallen grain of 
which afford the best of pasturage when the 
grasses of the valleys are brown and withered. 
Then the mingled brown, and green, and yel- 
low, both of the hills and valleys, present a 
most singular, yet beautiful appearance, and 
from any hill top, present a view scarcely less 
lovely than when the whole is rubed in the 
beauty of spring. 

To this spring beauty the wild flowers give 
the sweetest charm. They abound everywhere, 
and are of every hue and form, from the modest 
violet to the gorgeous poppy. In the season of 
flowers, few countries offer so many attractions 
to the florist. Nowhere have I seen cultivated 
flowers reach such perfection. The rose espe- 
cially, that queen of flowers, blooms’ there in 
her glory. 

Of Oregon and Washington I have no time to 
speak, though a whole lecture might profitably 
be devoted to them. They differ not essentially 
from California either in soil or climate. In 
area, Oregon is smaller, but Washington larger ; 
and the latter is larger than all New England, 
New York, and New Jersey. In surface they 
are equally mountainous, but have less desert. 
Like California, however, they are divided by 
two parallel ranges of mountains, the Coast 
Range and the Cascades. These wall up large 
and beautiful valleys, and send down through 
deep chasms, and over wide plains, and into 
large bays and sounds, or directly into the sea, 
precipitate mountain torrents, or placid and 
navigable streams. 

On the east of the Cascades are the ranges of 
the Blue and Rocky Mountains, enclosing a 


vast wild country of rolling hills, and abound- 
ing in powerful and hostile tribes of Indians, 
and in innumerable wild horses, cattle, game, 
and beasts of prey. 

Both Territories are better wooded and 
watered than California, and are better adapted 
to agricultural pursuits. The valley of the 
Willamette, in Oregon, is decidedly the best on 
the Pacific Coast. It is about 125 miles long, 
and fifty miles wide, including the slopes of the 
Cascades, and of the coast, which are arable to 
their tops. 

Both Territories have loftier and greater 
mountains and nobler rivers. The Columbia that 
in part divides the two, though navigable for a 
less distance than the Sacramento, presents to 
the traveler scenes of mingled beauty and sub- 
limity far superior—indeed some that are infe- 
rior to no other. For grandeur, nothing can 
excel the pallisades and towers, and frowning 
battlements, and piercing fir-capped cones, and 
dashing rapids, and plunging waterfalls of the 
Dalles and the Cascades. 

Oregon lacks good harbors; the shifting sands 
of the bar of the Colymbia, and the heavy break- 
ers rolling and raging over the channel during 
several months of the year, as well as the fogs 
that frequently shut out of view the land marks 
and buoys, rendering its passage uncertain and 
hazardous, except by steam.* 

But Washington has safe and accessible an- 
chorage for the fleets of the world. Puget’s 
Sound has few equals as a magnificent inland 
sea. Surrounded by dense forests which are 
only broken by rich and beautiful prairies, it 
reposes in the very heart of the Cascade slope, 
and by its easy entrance, its broad sweep of 200 
miles from its mouth, its wide channels, its nu- 
merous inlets, which, with few exceptions, afford 
anchorage to the very shore, it impresses every 
traveler with its future importance. A tour 
through that country a year and a half since 


* This is only partially true—the surveys of Lieut 
W. A. Bartlett, U. S. N., having indicated the channel 
to be one adapted to the largest shipping, and safe at 
all seasons. Ignorance on this subject has probably 
tended to retard the commercial development of the 
adjacent countries more than any other cause —Ed. 
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satisfied me that its great commercial impor- 
tance was only a question of time. 

The climate of both Territories is . mild, 
though colder and wetter than California. The 
rivers sometimes freeze over, though only for 
a short time. Stock are never housed, though 
fed during a month or two in the winter. 

Their productions are similar to those of Cali- 
fornia, except those of its southern and tropical 
portion. Both of them are sparsely popwlated— 
Oregon containing about 40,000,* and Washing- 
ton 5,000f souls. The towns in both are small, 
Portland the largest in Oregon, containing less 
than 1,500, and Olympia, the largest in Wash- 
ington, less than 400. Both countries are re- 
tarded in their growth by hostile Indians. Both 
suffer materially for want of a market for their 
produce—California being their principal outlet 
except for timber, some of which is sold in 
Chiria and the East Indies. This is a serious 
drawback to the progress of the whole coast. 

Both Territories have more or less of the pre- 
cious metals of California, though to what extent 
is not yet known. Both have also what Cali- 
fornia has not—extensive Coal mines, of the 
richness of which we know but the beginning. 
Both, also like California, have an important 
future. Their development may be slow, but it 
will be sure. Already the foundations are laid 
there of education and religion, and of good law 
and commercial greatness. Churches, acade- 
mies, and even colleges, are already there, and 
among a people settled with their children upon 
the soil. Ifthe noble men now struggling there 
can preserve the liberties of the territory from 
the slavery plotters of the South, who are now 
politically active and dominant, (and we believe 
they can) our very best institutions will be 
established there, to bless and enrich the mil- 
lions that are yet to crowd those hills and 
vales. 


* In 1853 the population by census counted 33,324, 
and in 1858, 42,862. In the same years the valuation 
of taxable property was $4,578,033 and $18,463,372. 
See “ Journal” for Fbb., 1859, "62. 

+ The census of Washington i in 1853 gave 3,965 in- 
habitants. 
Active ; but not dominant.—Ed. 


In conclusion, | would say that the whole 
Pacific Coast promises well for its future popu- 
lation. The position of those great Territories, 
with their great resources, their splendid har- 
-bors, fronting on the world’s greatest ocean, 
and over against the world’s oldest and most 
populous nations, is indicative of their destiny. 
They are at present occupied by a race unsur- 
passed in general intelligence, energy, and am- 
bition, while everything in the climate and the 
physical aspects of the country favors the pro- 
duction of as manly and vigorous a race as ever 
had committed to them responsibilities so great. 

California has been called the Palestine of the 
Pacific. And the term has not been inaptly 
applied. In climate, soil, and productions ; in 
the general appearance both of the hills and 
valleys ; in the dews and rains and everlasting 
snows ; in the wild flowers and fruits, and “ the 
cattle on a thousand hills,” as well as the sea- 
sons that divide the year, there are resemblances 
that impress every traveler that visits both. 
By the providential concealment of the gold 
till the land was in the possession of a Christian 
and Protestant people, and then by the discov- 
ery so rapidly peopling it, mainly from the 
North and East, and so securing it to freedom as 
well as to*a pure religion, can we not trace the 
resemblance still further, and hope at least that 
it may also be a Holy land, whose chosen peo- 
ple shall, from their commanding position, go 
forth to bless every other. 


. ASTRONOMICAL POSITIONS. 


At the monthly meeting of the Chicago His- 
toral Society, held on the 19th April, 1859, the 
following latitudes and longitudes of places 
were announced by Col. J. D. Graham, as hav- 
ing been recently determined by him from As- 
tronomical Observations, viz. : 

Long. 
Lat. N. W.of Greenwich. 
1. of Ct. 
41° 53’ 06.2 87° 38’ 01.2 
2. Michigan City, Ind — 
Top of a sandhill 
N.E. from R.R. Dpt-41° 43/ 25” 


3. Waukegan, Ill—The 
dome of ‘the Court 


86° 54/ 21.15 


House +. +. +++. «642° 21/ 43.7 87° 50’ 10”.65 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


ON THE MANNER OF TAKING A 

CENSUS. 

To the Committee of Publication 
of the Am. Geo. and Stat. Society: 
GeENTLEMEN,—In my last letter, I noticed 
some of the difficulties that must be met with 
under the most favorable circumstances, in ob- 
taining a census. Others, arising from foreign 
languages, remoteness from other settlements, 
difficulty of access, absence from home, and 
similar causes, will try the patience and ener- 
gies of the Census Marshals, but may be over- 
come by proper industry, and the aid of inter- 
preters and other persons familiar with locali- 
ties and their affairs generally. The person 
appointed for obtaining the statistics should 
be always a resident of the district he is to 
canvass, and, as far as possible, acquainted with 

its inhabitants and their general pursuits. 

‘It will sometimes be found that people are 
unwilling to return the statistics of their busi- 
ness for the census, just as they sometimes re- 
fuse their names for a directory ; and that un- 
der an apprehension of taxation, or fear that a 
rival may be excited, or a competitor informed, 
or a creditor alarmed by a minute statement 
of their affairs, the required statistics will be 
denied ; and if obtained, must be had from other 
parties, or be founded upon extremely uncer- 
tain and indefinite data. More frequently, 
however, the Marshal will notice a tendency 
to over-rate or under-estimate the statistics of 
business, from the motives just stated, as every 
Assessor must have observed in his official 
duties, as he met persons anxious to figure 
high or low upon his rolls. 

These evasions or perversions of the law are 
exceptional, rather than general, and in most 
cases arise from a misconception of its spirit. 
Every return made for the census should be 
considered as wader a pledge of secrecy, and should 
be given and received with the confident as- 
surance, that the facts were to appear only in 
the general summaries—that in no event should 


that under no circumstances should other per- 
sons be allowed to use or examine the particu- 
lar statements made, except for summary and 
classification. Such is unquestionably the in- 
tention of the law, and it has been thus ex- 
pressly announced in the official instructions 
of the last federal and New York State censuses. 
As a further guaranty, it should be incorpor- 
ated in the statute, and its observance, on the 
part of the Census Marshals, should be enjoined 
by law, as it now is by honor. 

It is usual to attach penalties for refusing to 
answer the questions proposed in the schedules 
of the census, or for wilfully mis-stating facts, 
but prosecutions for such refusal or evasion 
have been extremely rare ; if, indeed, they have 
ever occurred in this country. In a single in- 
stance, such a prosecution was begun, in 1855, 
in New York, but the proceedings were dropped 
before the case came up for trial. That such 
penalties are salutary, and even necessary, there 
can be no doubt; but to be effective, their 
prosecution should follow with certainty, and 
their amount should not be so great as to ap- 
pear too severe and oppressive, or as to excite 
sympathy for the accused, and thus lessen his 
chances of conviction. 

Were the confidential character of the census 
returns generally and properly understood, 
and to this end made prominent in the statute, 
the motive for concealment or evasion would 
mostly cease, and an important difficulty in the 
way of obtaining the elements for a correct 
classification of national statistics, would be 
removed. The most effective means for ob- 
taining accurate returns of industrial pursuits 
must be, to circulate widely, and to bring 
within the personal knowledge of every one, a 
list of the inquiries which will be made, a suf- 
ficient time before the enumeration begins to 
allow answers to be prepared and ready for the 
Census Marshals. The expense of furnishing 
blanks, prepared for the purpose, to each manu- 
facturer and extensive producer, several days 
before they are to be called upon for returns, 
would greatly enhance the accuracy of the in- 


the items be made the basis of taxation, and 
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employed in obtaining it, even were he re- 
quired to pass twice over their district, in dis- 
tributing and collecting the schedules. Those 
who have been engaged as census takers, will 
readily appreciate the relief that would have been 
afforded them, had the persons from whom they 
received information been prepared with full 
statements, ready for their use; and few per- 
sons, who have experienced the delays and in- 
convenience attending the procuring of facts 
concerning agriculture and manufactures, from 
families and persons who had made no prepara- 
tion for giving them, would not prefer, for the 
same compensation, to go twice over their dis- 
trict, if assured that no delays were to attend 
their visits. The chances of omission of im- 
portant items, through inadvertence, would be 
greatly reduced, the inconvenience of finding 
persons temporarily absent would be lessened, 
and actual results from accounts and other 
records would, in many instances, take the place 
of impromptu estimates. 
The simultaneous enumerations of Europe, 
which refer to, and are often made in a single 
day, render such schedules for single families 
necessary. We have never been able to execute 
the work in so brief a period, and methods for 
shortening the process are still among the things 
to be earnestly desired, and if possible, obtained. 
May it not be well to inquire whether such a 
previous distribution of inquiries, to be filled up 
by families and individuals, would not greatly 
abridge the labor and enhance the accuracy of 
the census? Were it to effect but one of these 
objects, it would abundantly repay the few 
hundred reams of paper which it would require 
for the nation, and relieve this great enterprise 
from many of the anomalous, absurd, and con- 
tradictory features which necessarily appear on 
almost every page of the returns ; perhaps with- 
out fault of any party, but rather from the mis- 
fortune of being called upon without prepara- 
tion for the details of a business extending 
through many ramifications, and complicated 
with many interests which can only be analyzed 
and adjusted by patient investigation and care- 
ful computation. 


Respectfully yours, 
FrankLin B. Hoven. 


STATISTICS OF AMERICAN STATES. 
NO. 5. 
REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 


Lat. 10° 21’ to 25° 38’ S. | Populat’n (1855) 2,326,126. 
Long. 57° 34’ to 70° 42’ W. | Density, 4.91 to sq. mile. 
Area, 473,298 sq. miles. Capital, Cauquisaca. 


GOVERNMENT. 
Executive.—President, (formerly chosen for 
life,) elected for six years. 

Administration —1. Minister of the Interior 
and Religion; 2. Minister of Finance and Po- 
lice ; 3. Minister of Foreign Affairs and Public 
Instruction ; and, 4. Minister of War. 

Legislature—Three Chambers—that of Sen- 
ators, that of Tribunes, and that of Censors. 

Judiciary.—A Supreme Court at the capital ; 
provincial courts in the chief provincial towns, 
and courts of inferior jurisdiction in districts 
and parishes. Also coleman courts. 

National Religion —The Holy Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic. The Church is under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Archbishop of Char- 
cas or Chuquisaca, and of the Bishops of Cocha- 
bamba, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and La Paz de 
Ayacucho. 


HEIGHTS OF BOLIVIAN ANDES. 
Lat. S. Long W. Het, ft. 
15° 41’ 68° 36’ 286 
Illimani (ili, snow)-- 16° 46’ 67° 47’ 21,252 
Chachacomani- ------ ++ 16 
Supaiwasi or Huayna 


Potosi Peak------- 19° 26’ 65° 43/ 20,167 
Mesada Nevada ------- 16° 32’ 67° 52’ 19,356 
Angel Peak-- 10/ 68° 14’ 19,061 
Cacaca 16° 28’ 69° 02’ 18,210 
Cololo 14° 57’ 69° 12’ 17,932 
Chorolque --+---++--++- 20° 47/ 65° 51’ 16,548 
Lake Titicaca------+-- 15° 40’ 67° 30’ 12,795 


Mean height of B. Andes +++ +++ +++++++++ ++ 13,502 


HEIGHTS OF PASSES IN BOLIVIAN ANDES. 


Feet. 
Tolapalea—from Potosi to Oruro ++ ++--+++++++- 14,196 
Condur Pacheta— “ 14,040 
Pacuani—from La Paz to the Beni--+-+-.-++++ 15,349 


RIVERS OF BOLIVIA. 

Flowing into the Pacific—Loa, on the Peru- 
vian border, and Frio, on the Chilean border, 
between which is the Desert of Atacama. 

Flowing through the Amazon and the Paraguay, 
into the Aclantic.—Purus, Beni, Mamore, Blanco 
or Ubai, and Guapore; and Vermejo, San Juan, 
Pilcomayo, etc. The Paraguay forms the east- 


Ausany, March 18, 1859. 
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Flowing into and lost in Lakes.—Desaguadero, 
the outlet of Lake Titicaca, emptying into L. 
Aullagos; Jauca, into L. Chipaya; Catalina, 
into the lake of the same name. Several small 
streams empty into L. Titicaca. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

1. Mineral.—Gold, silver, copper, lead, tin; 
saltpeter, sulphur, salt ; precious stones, etc. 

2. Vegetable—Timber of various descriptions ; 
cabinet woods; dye woods, gums, and drugs ; 
Peruvian bark;  sarsaparilla, sassafras, and 
ipecacuanha ; India rubber; copaiba, and other 
balsams ; all of which are of spontaneous growth. 
The principal cultivated products are—cocoa, 
coffee, cotton, rice, sugar-cane, ginger, tobacco; 
potatoes, Indian corn, wheat, barley, and other 
cereals; coca, a narcotic, largely used by the 
Indians. 

3. Animal.—Skins—chinchilla, tapir, jaguar, 
llama, and alpaca; hides and horns of horses 
and cattle; tortoise shell; wax and honey, etc. 
The rivers abound in fish. 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Departments. Area, Population. 


Capitals. 
_Chuquisaca 


Chuquisaca. 
La Paz. 
Potosi. 

Oruro. 
Oropesa. 

San Lorenzo. 


224, 877 Apolobamba. 


21,791 Cobija. 
90,384 Tarija. 
473,298 2,326,126 

Of the population, about 60 per cent. are 
Indians, 30 per cent. Meztizos or mixed Indian 
and Spanish, and 10 per cent. the descendants 
of Spaniards. The few negroes on the coast 
will scarcely vary these proportions. In Santa 
Cruz and Beni, the whole population is Indian, 
and is only nominally connected with the Bo- 
livian government. 

Chuquisaca, the capital, has 19,200 inhabit- 
ants, and the other most populous towns are— 
La Paz de Ayacucho, with 42,850 inhabitants ; 
Oropesa, with 34,000; Potosi, with 30,000; 
Oruro, with 6,000; San Lorenzo, with 6,000; 
Tarija, with 4,000; and Cobija, with 2,000. 


STANDING 


Artillery, 
Infantry - 
Cavalry:- --- 


ARMY. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 
1.— Value of Exports and Imports, sag 
Exports—Gold and silver $777,630 
Copper ore 
Alpaca wool ----- 
Chinchilla skins-- doz. 


and wines. 
Woolen 
Cotton 
Other merchandise. - 


2.— Navigation, 
Ente Cleared. 

4 300 

1,470 

260 

1,970 

390 

80 


pani 
United States « 
Peruvian - 
Sardinian 
Total (tons) 14,245 8,470 
3.—Commerce with United States. 
(From “ U. 8. Com. and Nav.” Tables, 1849-1858.) 


Exports Imports Total 
from U.S. into U.S. Commerce. 


41,572 4 
12,373 $35,658 51 031 
4—Navigation with United States. 

(From “U. 8. Com. and Nav.” Tables, 
Am. T For T. Tota 

Enter’d Cleard Ent’d Clear’d Ent’d 
the from the from 


Year.t 


125 
370 
129 


U.S. 
1,041 
846 


1849...-. 
850...-- 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 
1.— Revenue Account. 
Receipts (1850, latest date accessible) -- $1,976,217 
Expenditures (same year) 1,738,744 
2—National 
Debt, stated in 1847-- 
Interest, at 6 per ct. to 1959 (2 years) -- 


+ $2,181,216 
2 207,849 ‘849 


Total debt bearing $4,389,849 849 
Debt (bonds of 1847-9) not bearing int’t--- 2, ‘654, 948 


Total debt in 1859.----- + $7,044,797 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEYS. 
Old.—Spanish system. 
New.—French metrical system. [R. S. F. 


* Nil, 1849, 1850, and 1851. 
+ Nil, 1854) 1856, and 1857. 


20,450 
Other merchandise eee 
523,112 
127,924 
Flag. Total. 
English: ------ 10,450 
Chilean------- 5,370 
| 0 
5 
5 
Year.* t 
1 
Potosi --------++ 37,227 301,222 
Oruro -----+-+-++- 25,842 121,860 
Cochabamba ---- 31,624 292,876 
Santa Cruz------ 136,235 694,877 
Beni 1282 
Provinces. 
LS. 
Po 189 487 1,528 314 
887 1,280 2,126 1,257 
1851----. 383 189 254 637 318 
1852....- oe 646 oe ee 646 
1853----- ++ 277 225 225 277 
1858.---- ++ 333 279 333 279 
250 men. . 


STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN STATES. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN STATES. 
No. 2. 
LAND AND NAVAL FORCES. 
1.—Land Forces of the Several States on the Ordinary Footing. 


Expendi- 
States. = = ~ German of War 
$2 In- Cav- Ar- Total ee Depart- 
ag alry. tillery. Others. Force. ment.* 
Anhalt-Bernburg ee 555 555 555 60, 
Anhalt-Dessau-Keethen ------ -- 640 640 1,280 148, 
Austrian +++1858 238,456 67,672 32,817 67,391 396,436 142,233 50,722,818 
Baden «--- 11,180 1,870 1,76 16,667 15, 850,000 
Bavaria - - & 62,112 9,104 12525 3,476 88,227 53,400 3,630,360 
Belgium 56,550 8202 6,700 2,266 73,718 6,622,400 
Bremen-- - 760 760 673 120,924 
Brunswick - we 2,106 370 244 2,720 3,144 326,795 
Denmark -- ae & 13,812 5,940 2,168 3,992 25,912 5,400 4,625,072 
Frankfurt ---- 1857 783 783 719 177,213 


"11858 247,641 65,407 34,262 61,752 409,062 


French Empire 


Great Britain, etc 


Greece: --- 1857 6,71 7 z, 284 9.6 3,516 
Hamburg -- 1858 1,94 see 1,947 1,947 

Hanover «+++ ++++ ++ ++ 1857 20,404 3,078 2,666 "730 26,938 19581 1,811,948 
Hesse- Cassel « 1858 5,964 1,980 1,063 372 9,379 8519 788,011 
Hesse-Darmstadt - +++ +1857 8,068 1,291 1,088 174 10,621 9,293 892,167 
Hesse- -- 333 tees 333 300 42,000 
Holland-- 1857 43,688 4490 8867 1,450 58,495 2,435 4,611,681 


Lubec! 


Mechienburg-Sshwerin 


Oldenburg cece 
Prussia 86,414 58,972 11,208 5,712 162306 120,392 21,166,227 
Roman +1858 13,352 670 802 4,431 15,255 2,025,237 
Russian 322, "672 162,907 51,508 40,772 577,859 56,716,187 
San Marino: ee 90 90 000 


Saxe-Meiningen -- 1,726 1,726 1,726 182,600 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach - 2,345 2,345 3,105 234,500 
Saxony eee 15,763 = 3,208) 2,430 5,237 26,628 18,000 1,538,722 
Schaumburg-Lippe- - 315 315 315 31,500 
Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt sete . 640 320 160 70 1,190 899 119,000 
Spain -- --1851 143,742, 11,927 11,132 33,600 200,401 17,119,993 


11924 1,070 1330 91160 23484 1,138,972 
Switzerland 61,866 1934 2801 « 


Turkey «++ +++ 1857 72355 18,000 11,600 471545 143,500 12,017°500 

[Two Sicilies 74814 8,570 6,322 2880 "586 9,018,405 
oe 779 779 779 77,900 
Wurtemburg ++ -++-1858 6,159 1,972 1,316 446 9,893 20,923 1,312918 
1,823,324 475,472 238,813 333,008 2,870,617 452,745 $350,594,073 


156 [May, 

30,327 

563,000 

17 112,000 

642,000 

15. 

Nassau ee 1858 4,941 480 117 5,498 5,498 620,000 
Sardinia -- 1858 30,499 5,211 4053 8152 47,915 6,742,841 


STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN STATES. 


STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN STATES—CONTINUED. 
2.—Naval Forces of the Several States. 
Sail. Total. 

Ves- Ves- 
sels. Guns. 


Anhalt-Dessau-Keethen ute ee oe sees 
Austrign Empire 852 


French Empire -- 
Great Britain, 


Hesse-Darmstadt ............ 
Hesse-Homburg 
Holland 
Tonian Islands 
Lichtenstein 

beck 


Mechlenburg Schwerin 
Monaco - 
Oldenburg 


Reuss-Greitz 

Roman States 

Russian Empire 

San Marino 
Sardinia 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Saxe-Meiningen -- 
Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach 
Saxony 

Schaumburg- Lippe 
Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt 


Waldeck 
Wurtemburg ------ 


Total (18 states) -----.. 27,179 962 16,169 2,914 43,348 159,872 57,087 $162,857,161 


* These amounts are the total expenses of the War and N avy Departments for the years named ; and include 


not only the cost of the support of the forces, but also of their accumulation, manufacture, repairs, equipment, 
manning, ete. tk SF. 


1859.} 157 
Personnel. Expendi- 
States enor, tures of 
“ Sea- Ma- Navy De- 
men. ines. partment.* 
3,340 3,199 $2,722,171 ‘ 
Denmark 104 740, ATL 094,79 
252 8,106 209 4,414 36,629 19,987 28,109,707 
364 8,956 454 7,782 818 16,738 41,860 15,109 89,975,604 
127 5 22 26 149 683 276,862 
110 1,594 5,945,795 3,199,051 
2 5 2 5 36 160,000 
Prussia 49 188 6 77 65 265 1'316 618 430,077 
3 8 M4 23 400. 200,000 
85 1,518 73 1,703 158 3,221 11,920 6462 —_—21,189,912 
13 170 16 2 296 29 466 2,922 364 934,753 
149 848 41 305 8190 1,153 12019 4,565 5,133,617 
Sweden 394 2,301 22 - 298 416 2,599 1,782,842 
Norway 134 343 8 107 142 450 544,500 
Two Sicilies.--+--++--+++++0++. 66 668 32 164 98 832 3,150 922 2,108,432 
YUM 
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OF FRANCE. (May, 


PUBLIC DEBT OF FRANCE. 


The evil of excessive expenditure in times 
of peace is strikingly illustrated in the history 
of the French national debt. 

At the conclusion of the war in 1814, the 
public debt of this nation amounted only to 
1,266,152,700 francs, the annual charges upon 
which were only 63,307,600 francs. 

The Bourbons occupied the throne from the 
downfall of the first Napoleon for sixteen years, 
until 1830. When they fell, the public debt 
stood at 4,426,724,425 francs, and the annual 
charge at 199,417,200 francs. The expenditures 
during these years had, therefore, exceeded the 
ordinary income of the nation in the amount 
of 3,160,571,725 francs, or upon an average of 
each of the sixteen years included in the sum 
of 197,535,733 francs. 

Louis Philippe commenced his reign with an 
annual charge for the public debt, exceeding 
that of 1815 by no less than 136,109,600 francs. 
Did he benefit by the lesson which the adminis- 
tration of the finances by the Bourbons should 
have taught him? We have no precise ac- 
count of the state of the capital of the public 
debt when he abdicated; but an official account 
gives the annual charge in 1848 at 244,287,200 
francs, being an increase during his reign, of 
44,870,000 francs—showing that on an average 
of the whole eighteen years during which he 
occupied the throne, the expenditures must 
have exceeded the ordinary income by about 
85,000,000 francs a year. 

The first accounts published after the abdi- 
cation of Louis Philippe, show that on the Ist 
January, 1851, the public debt stood at 5,345,- 
637,360 francs. Since this period we have the 
annual statements, which exhibit an increase 
unprecedented in French annals. They are, 
year by year, as follows: 


This table shows that in seven years the 


public debt of France has increased by no less 
than 3,076,459,417 francs, or at the rate of 
439,949,202 francs a year. 
period includes the two years of the Russian 
war; but even if we deduct 1,500,000,000 francs 
for the loans applied to that purpose, there is 
still an increase for the period of 1,576,459,417 
francs, or at the rate of 225,208,488 francs a 
year. 


No doubt this 


The annual charge on the present debt 
s 310,880,000 francs. 
Thus the broad fact is before us, that from 


1814 to 1858, a period of forty-four years, of 
which only two were years of war, the public 
debt of this nation has been increased from 
1,266,152,700 to 8,422,096,777 franes ; and the 
annual charges thereon to be provided for by 
taxes, from 63,307,600 to 310,880,000 francs. 


By this means only—this constant accumu- 


lation of debt, or annual anticipation of the 
ability of the productive forces of the people— 


has the “equilibrium of income and expenditure,” 
as it is called, been maintained, and the balance 
struck on the national ledger. And thus, while — 
the country is unable to sustain its present 
burden, every year is rendering it less capable 
of surmounting the difficulties under which it 
labors, or of sustaining further demands. 

The absolute amount of a nation’s debts, 
however, is not the true test of its financial 
condition. The ability to meet the demands 
on the public treasury must be taken into con- 
sideration. The measure of confidence due to 
national ability is expressed by financial men 
on the public exchange; and hence, while the 
three per cents. of France are quoted at 68 or 
69, the English Consols stand at 95 or 96, and 
the United States loans, and the bonds of sev- 
eral of the States of this confederacy, are quoted 
at a premium. 

That France has forestalled the whole of its 
immediate resources, is now apparent. ‘The 
panic which has prevailed in Paris since the 
possibility of a war with Austria, must have 
sufficed to convince the imperial authorities 
that it is the last straw heaped upon the camel’s 


Ist Jan. Absolute debt. Annual increase, 

1853. - +» 5,577,504,586 61,309, 
1854.. +++ 5,669,655,012 92,150,426 
6,082,877,852 “ 413,222,840 
1856-- 7,558,040,822 1,475,162,970 
8,031,992,466 1,473,951,644 “ 
1858. +++ 8,422,096,777 390,104,311 


back that weighs it to the earth. 


1859.] 
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Henry Grinnevw, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society, and the eminent patron of the 
“ Arctic Expeditions under Dr. Kane,’ has re- 
cently been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Imperial Geographical Society, (K. K. Geo- 
graphische Gesellschaft) of Vienna. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS, MAPS AND CHARTS, ETC., 
Purchased or donated since last Report. 


BOOKS ADDED BY DONATIONS. 


RatLroaps—( Presented by John H. Schultz, Esq.) 
—American Railroad Journal. Henry V. Poor, 
Editor. For the years 1849, 51, ’52, 
°55, °56, 57 and ’58. New York: John 
H. Schultz & Co., Publishers. 10 vols., 4to. 

Mecuanics—( Presented by Hon. James Harlan.) 

—Patent Office Report for 1857. 3 vols., 8vo. 

AcricuLture—( Presented by the State of In- 
diana.) 

—Annual Reports of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture, for the years 1852; 53, 754 
and ’55. 4 vols., 8vo., h’bd. 

Vermont Reports—( Presented by the State of 
Vermont.) 

—Vermont Board of Education: Ist and 2d 
Annual Reports. Burlington, 1857 and °58. 
2 vols., 8vo., pp. 98, 84. 

—Natural History of the State*of Vermont: 
Preliminuary Report on. By Augustus 
Young, State Naturalist. Burlington, 1856. 
1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 88. 

—Life and Services of Matthew Lyon: An Ad- 
dress before the Vt. Hist. Society. By Pliny 
H. White; 1858. 1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 26. 

—The Marbles of Vermont. 1 pamph., 8vo., 


pp. 10. 

—Report on the Geological Survey of Ver- 
mont. By E. Hitchcock; 1858. 1 pamph., 
8vo., pp. 14. 

—The Acts and Resolves passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Vermont in 1858. 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 238, h’bd. 

—Report of the Vermont Bible Society at its 
46th Annual Meeting; 1858. 1 pamph., 
8vo., pp. 20. 

—Message of the Governor of Vermont in 1858. 
1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 13. 

—Report on the Artificial Propagation of Fish. 
By George P. Marsh; 1857. 1 pamph., 8vo., 


pp. 106. 
—Catalogue of the Vermont State Library. 
1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 64. 


—Journal of the House of Representatives of 
Vermont, (containing the 1st Annual Report 
of the Railroad Commissioners,) for 1856. 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. 821, h’bd. 

—Public Accounts of the State of Vermont: 
Annual Reports of the Auditor for 1850,’ 51, 
754, °56, °57 and ’58. 9 pamphs. 

—Railroad Commissioners: 2d and 3d Annual 
Reports of. 1857 and ’58. 2 pamphs., 8vo., 
pp. 164, 132. (1st Report—See Journal of the 
Hi. of Reps. for 1856.) 

AcricuLtTuRE—( Presented by the Society.) 

—Report of the Franklin County Agricultural 
Society for the year 1858: 9th Annual Re- 
port. 1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 112. 

a Presented by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

—Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
Volume X. 1 vol., 4to. 

Iowa Rerorts—( Presented by His Excellency, 
Rulph P. Lowe, Gov. of the State.) 

—Census Returns of Iowa for 1856. 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 426, paper. ‘ 

—lIowa State Agricultural Society: 4th Annual 
Report, for 1857. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 458, paper. 

Pustic Heartu—(Presented by Ti. N. Camp, 
Esq., ond Hon. Geo. W. Pratt.) 

—Mr. Ely’s Report on the Sanitary Condition 
of the City of New York. 1 pamph., 8vo., 
pp. 211. (2 copies.) 

Epucation—( Presented by Frederick Prime, Esq.) 

—Report of Committee appointed to secure the 
Establishment and Government, etc., of the 
Common Schools in the City of New York. 
Albany, 1859. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 1,192, paper. 

—Second Report on the Common Schools of 
the City of New York; 1859. 1 pamph., 
8vo., pp. 36. 

ForerGn Missions—( Presented by the B. of C. 
for For. Missions.) 

—The Missionary Herald: 9 numbefs: to com- 
plement volumes, and the numbers for Jan., 
Feb., March, April and May, 1859. Boston. 
14 pamphs., 8vo. 

Epucation—( Presented by the Publishers.) 

—QOhio Journal of Education for April, 1859. 

—Rhode Island School-Master for April, 1859. 

University Rerort—( Presented by the Hon. F. 
A. Conkling. 

—Seventy-second Annual Report of the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New 
York, 1859. 1 vol., (unbound, ) 8vo., pp. 247. 

N. Y. Stare  enegpeesaaian by the Hon. F. 

ling. 

—Annual Report of the Auditor of the Canal 
Department, on the Tolls and Tonnage of the 
Canals of the State of New York. 1 pamph., 
8vo., pp. 36. 


| 
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BOOKS ADDED BY PURCHASE. 


Essex Instrrute—( Presented by the Institute.) 


—Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 


Vol. 1, No.1; April, 1859. 1 pamph., 8vo., 


pp. 82. (Same form and size of this Journal) 
Mercnants’ Macazine—( Presented by R. S. 
Fisher, M. D.) 


—Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for Dec., 1853, 
= Feb., March and May, 1855. 4 pamphs., 
vo. 
GeocrapHy—( Presented by the Societe de Geogra- 
phie, Paris.) 
—Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie. 4th 
Serie, Tomes XIV, XV and XVI. _ Paris, 
1857 and 58. 3 vols., 8vo., paper. 
Missouri—( Presented by Edward Peltz, Esq.) 
—Der Staat Missouri, ete. Von Friedrich 
Munch: mit 2 charten. New York, 1859. 
1 vol., 12mo., paper. 


BOOKS ADDED BY PURCHASE. 


Brit. Imper. Calendar for 1832. 
Druses of Lebanon. 
Montgomery on Cotton. 
American Statistical Annual. (Fisher’s) 
Taylor on Coal, etc. 

George’s Fiscal Hist. of Texas. 

Thompson’s Mexico. 

Bonnycastle’s Newfoundland. (2 vols.) 
Latrobe’s Mexico. 

Gregg’s Com. of the Prairies. (2 vols.) 
Bryant’s What I Saw in California. 

Puget’s Hungary and Transylvania. (2 vols.) 
Vagabond Life in Mexico. 

Carpenter’s Mexico. 

Campbell’s Polit. Surv. of Britain. (4 vols.) 
Cotton and Corn in India. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. (3 vols.) 

Low’s Present State of England. 

Carey’s Past, Present and Future. 
Commercial Crisis of 1837 and 738. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 

Gold and Silver Coins and Buliion. 

Hawk’s Peruvian Antiquities. 

Rainey’s Ocean Post. 

Am. Almanac, 1830-55. (26 vols. in 13 vols.) 

U.S. Almanac. (3 vols.) 

Brit. Almanac, 1828-56. (19 vols.) 
Williams’ Annual Register. (10 vols.) 
Squier’s and Davis’ Anc. Monum. of Nineveh. 
Steinitz’ Ship. 4to., with plates. 
Scrivenor’s Iron Trade. 

Storms. 

Archeologia Americana. (1st vol.) 
Barrington’s Physical Geography. 

Rhinde’s Six Days of the Creation. 

Lord s Epoch of the Creation. 
Wilson’s American Ornithology. 


nuyee. 


America. 


Stat. of Woolen Manufactures. 
Edwards’ Grain Tables. 

Bristed’s United States. 

Darby’s Botany of Southern States. _ 
Cheever’s Island World. 
My Consulship. By Lester. (2 vols.) 
Olin’s Greece, etc. 

Homes in Tasmania, and Diary of an En- 
(2 vols.) 

Oliphant’s Black Sea. 

Russo-Turkish Campaigns. 

Pulsky’s White, Red and Black Sketches of 
(2 vols.) 

Christy’s Cotton is King. 

Economica, 1810. 

Tour among the Planters. (3 vols.) 
Western Characters. (3 vols.) 

Capron’s California. 
Wisconsin and Its Resources. 
Williams’ Middle Kingdom. 
Raumer’s England in 1841. 
Brace’s Hungary in 1851. 
Hildreth’s Banks, Banking, etc. 

Bonynge’s Future Wealth of America. 
Gilbert’s Commerce of the Ancients. 
Russell’s Statistical Enquiry. 

Taylor’s French Statistics. 

Tucker’s Progress of the United States. 
Pope’s Journal of Trade. (3 vols.) 
Martin’s Twenty-One Years in the Boston 


(2 vols.) 
(2 vols.) 


Stock Market.’ 


Hunt’s Library of Commerce. (Vol. Ist.) 
Stevenson’s Hist. of Nav. and Commerce. 
Pitkin’s Statistics. 

Ouseley’s Statistics of the U. S. 
Bradford’s Atlas. 

Sutherland’s Baffin’s Bay. (2 vols.) 
Montgomery’s Guatemala. 

Squier’s Antiquities of New York. 4to. 
History of the American Flag. 
Marquette’s Mississippi. 

Doniphan’s Mexico. 

Robertson’s Nova Scotia, ete. 

Pictures of Nuremburg. 
Christine’s Mediterranean. (3 vols.) 
Sullivan’s Ceylon. 

Moffat’s South America. 

Brett’s Ind. Tribes of Guiana. 

Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. (2 vols.) 
Gobat’s Abyssinia. 

Curzon’s Levant. 

Seaman’s Progress of Nations. 

Dearborn’s Com. of Black Sea. (2 vols.) 
Boston. (Census, 1845.) 

Jenkin’s Ohio Gazetteer. 

Rickart’s Population and Capital. 
Hayward’s N. Eng. Gazetteer. 
Cotton’s Constantinople and Athens. 


